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PBEFAOi: 


OP 

REVIEWS ON SYED AHMED KHAFS LIFE AND WOEK. 

The object of publishing this little pamphlet is to assist in removing the 
misunderstandings which contribute so largely to arouse ill-feeling and com- 
plicate political problems in India. It is surprising— and the views of Sycd 
Ahmed Khan are an apt illustration— to find, when we penetrate below the 
turmoil of political agitation and ask sober thinkers on both sides, English 
and Native, what they have to say, how very little they differ. Were this 
recognised it would surely be a blessing for India. For Englishman and 
Native, weighted as each of them is by the difficulties of his position, are 
subject to form false impressions of one another. The former may treat 
with suspicion one who has risked his life in defence of the empire, or with 
ignominy a social dignitary who bears with him no outward sign of his position. 
And the latter, his prejudices fanned by an unscrupulous press, is apt to 
believe that the whole English race is opposed to his advancement, and to 
imagine that the Indian Government is treacherously seeking bis detriment 
at the very moment when that Government prides itself most on 
its philanthropy or its tact. Among other things it is believed 
that the Anglo-Indian Press, tempted as it is to pour ridicule on 
the crude or bombastic schemes of noisy would- be reformers, and 
betrayed as it often is into accusing the whole native community of vices 
which apply only to certain sections of the miscellaneous group of nations 
in India,— the press, it is believed, is unwilling to render justice to those 
men or to look with favour on those causes which do most to help 
the real progress of the people. There are some too, who, stimulating 
sentiments of national hate for the purpose of selling their journals oc 
gaining popularity, state that England herself has no benevolent feelings 
towards India, but is actuated solely by commercial greed, Both of these 
suppositions are disproved by the collection of reviews on The life of Syed 
Ahmed which is here brought together, ^e see on the one hand the 
Anglo-Indian Press warm in its recognition of the worth of a really great 
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man, a man not of words merely but of deeds, one who combatting the- 
jirejudiccs of his countrymen has never bowed to popularity nor flinched 
before the obloquy of his opponents.. And on the other baud we find 
a universal chorus of praise coming- from independent organs, metropolitan 
and provincial, of the English press. No note of discord mars the harmony 
with which this account of a great Native of India is received^ Without 
the publication of a pamphlet like the present it would be almost impossible 
for those who live in India, to ascertain that the Life of Syed Ahmed had met 
with such a consensus of favourable opinion. And the fact should be en^* 
couraging to those whose wish it is to destroy as far as possible the barriers 
which alienate from one another the subjects of our Queen-Empress Victoria. 
And to Mahomedans it should act as an incentive to remove the disgrace, 
on their nation that their greatest reformer and benefactor, whose, work has 
been so keenly appreciated in England, should still meet with his bitterest 
opposition from members of his own community. 

THEODORE BECK. 



HEHO. 

In February 1885 Syed Ahmed made an appeal to the Indian public 
for special Funds to build the Strachey Hall, urgently required for holding 
examinations and other meetings. Ha asked one-hundred gentlemen, 
European and Native, to contribute .Rs. 500 each, the estimate for the Hall 
being Rs. 50 , 000 , and he announced that the names of the generous donors 
would be inscribed on the walls of the Hall when finished. Up to the 
present (March 1886 ) no less than eighty-four gentlemen have responded 
to his call, amongst them no fewer than sixteen Englishmen. The building 
is being rapidly pushed forward and it is confidently expected that it will 
be completed in about a year. It will be a splendid monument of European 
and native generosity. Rs. 8,000 are still wanting to complete it and 
Rs, 220,000 for the erection of the other College buildings. Philanthropic* 
men of all races are earnestly requested to contribute to this most desirable 
end. 




REVIEWS. 

,LIFE AND WOEK OF 8YED AHMED KHAH.”» 

St. James's Bddget October 31, 1885. 

^olonel Graham is right when he says that the youth of India owe to 
Syed Ahmed Khan, besides other practical benefits, the example of an 
honourable and useful life. Young Englishmen also, and those no longer 
young who may Lave imbibed the prejudice that Orientals [arc invariably 
deficient in sincerity and openness of heart, cannot do better than study the 
character and career of this descendant of the Central Asian conquerors of 
India. Syed Ahmed Khan is not to be confounded with the clever native 
gentlemen whose miuds and morals are so painfully liable to collapse upon 
any strain or any temptation. Syed Ahmed does not belong to the 
‘‘modern India” that, for the moment, has Mr. Lalmohun Ghose for its 
most conspicuous ornament. The founder of the Allygurh Mabommedan 
College does not speak the English tongue, and a life-long devotion to 
the interests of Indian Mahoramedans has led him to neglect the study 
of party politics in this conntry. Syed Ahmed is au example of the 
singular phenomenon of modem time -the Asiatic Radical. He is an 
Eastern of the East; and this is what makes his perfect justness of mind 
Lis zeal for the spread of knowledge, and Lis loyalty and truthfulness so 
interesting Students of Indian history will recognize in these qualities 
the inherUauce that the descendant of Syed Uadi of Herat draws from 
the One race that produced Baber, and Akbar the Great, perhaps the 
most enlightened and tolerant ruler possessed of absolute power that the 
world has known. 

Syed Ahmed was nineteen at the time of his father’s death. The 
following year ( 1837) he entered the British service as shirishtehdar of the 
CrimiDsl Department at Delhi; in 1841 he became raunsif, or sub-judge, 
at Fatehpur Sikri ; and in 1846 he wrote his “ Archaological History of 
Delhi," a work that procured him the highly prized honour of a Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Asiatic Society. Syed Ahmed, then, had distinguished 
hinoself both as « scholar and an efficient and loyal officer before Ibe 

• " Uif. and Work of Sy.d Ahmed Khaa, C. 9. 1," By Uent.-Colonct Graham. 
ILoadoa ; Blackwood and Sons. 1885. 



St. jAiiBt*f Budget. 


Mtttinj^ trbeo,"^oti^li filling only the post of subordinate jadga 
at Bijoore, his oouragey devotion, and presence of mind saved the European 
residents from massacre. “No man ever gave nobler proofs of conspicuous 
courage and loyalty to the British Government, ” Sir John Strachey 
recently declared ; “ no language that I could use would be worthy of 
the devotion he showed Colonel Graham tells simply and well the 
exciting and pathetic story of the escape from Bijnore, in the grey of 
dawn, of the English — men, women, and children; the cavalcade of 
bullock-carts and elephants, guarded by only a few of Syed Ahmed’s 
sowars. No one can read the tale without feeling the fear and anguish 
that the peril of hapless women and children put in the hearts of bravt 
men who had never known terror for themselves. 

^yed Ahmed’s unswerving loyalty, based on the conviction that 
British rule is on the whole beneficial to his country, gives great weight to 
the opinions he has set forth with much earnestness and eloquence in 
“ The Causes of the Indian Revolt.’^] This work, published in Urdu in 
1858, was in 1873 translated into English by Sir Auckland Colvin and 
Colonel Graham ; and is still of great interest to Englishmen. ] Syed 
Ahmed, who has himself sat twice in the Viceregal Council under Lord 
Lytlon, and then again under Lord Ripen, has seen the realization of his 
desire that natives of India should be admitted into the Legislative Council. 
But there is still force in his complaint that the rulers and the ruled are 
divided by prejudices and misapprehensions on both sides, which in many 
instances are the result of the want of sympathy, or rather the want of 
good manners, in the superior race. We have here a purely sentimental 
complaint, it may be said ; but we shall be falling into the very error the 
Syed deplores if we conclude that because for us, as a practical people, a 
“ sentimental ” grievance means one that is not worth thinking about, the 
same holds good for the people of India. Eastern races are what we 
call “ sentimental ; ” and we may be sure that Syed Ahmed’s grievance 
is more widely and deeply felt than any of the practical “ abuses ” and 
“burning wrongs” about which Mr. Lalmohun Ghose and the young men 
of his school are so eloquent^ 

Syed Ahmed was fifty-two years of age when he paid his first visit to 
Europe. He has described this memorable voyage and the impressiosG 
produced upon him by the new world and all its wonders in some delicioui 
letters, the naivete, humour, and dreamy philosophy of which recall some of 
the best pages in that moat fascinating of books of travel, the “ Memoirs of 
Baber.'* The letters, now translated for the first time by Colonel 
Graham, wrere originally witten in Urdu for publication in the All^gurh 
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inUitute OaziHe; and we have a proof of the Syed’a impartiality in the 
fact that, writing fbr hia own ooaotrjmen, he is far more levere in his 
criticism of native shortcomings, and more enthusiastic in his praise 
of English civilisation, than he allows himself to be when addressing 
Europeans. Nevertheless, we have here and there indications that the 
sensitive grave courtesy of the Oriental was roughly jarred and shocked 
by some bluntness in these highly civilized people of the West whose 
talents and virtues he was so ready to admire. Sometimes, indeed, this 
sensitiveness seems a little too highly strung, For instance, we have the 
Sjred contemplating the Arabian coast from the deck of his steamer ; “and 
as I gazed upon it, 1 thought of God having caused our blessed Prophet 
to he born in it. Major Dodd, Director of Public Instruction, Nagpur, 
came up to me as I was gazing, and asked me if I bad seen the land 
of the Prophet ? I said “Yes; this is Arabia the Blest. “ A week 
later, when they are in the Mediterranean, the same English gentleman 
observes, “Now you are in Europe ; you have left the land of the Prophet 
and come into that of the Kaffirs,’* “ Although,” continues Syed Ahmed 
“ what he said was not what I could say was bad— and what he said 
harshly was with reference to his fellow-countrymen— I did not like 
it at all, and was displeased. £ thought to myself how uncivil and impolite 
such a saying was, and wondered how it should have been said by a mild 
and just director of public inatructioa. I waited a little; but thought 1 
would not say this. I said, ‘Do not say this, but say rather that I have 
come into the land of the People of the Book.’ For hours after, however i 
I could not forget this saying of his ; and wondered what sort of disposition 
his was. At last 1 came to the conclusion that be had not said it from 
bigotry, but that it had escaped him by chance ; and I therefore erased 
from my mind all feeling of displeasure.” Major Dodd, if he is still in 
existence, will probably go to his grave in wonder at bis offence, and amazed 
at the magnanimity of the Syed’s pardon. 

The object of Syed Ahmed’s visit to England was to conduct his son, 
Syed Mahmud, who had obtained the first scholarship of the North- 
West Provinces, given to Indian youths to enable them to complete their 
studies in England. Syed Mahmud (now the Honourable Syed Mahmud 
and a judge of the High Court in the North-West Provinces) must be said 
to have fulfilled his father’s highest anticipations, and to have thereby 
repaid him for the fatigues and risks of his long journey. But Syed 
Ahmed Khan returned to India not only convinced of the advantages 
of a Western education, but of the difficulties and expenses that a long 
tesidenca in England involved* The foundation of the Allygurh Anglo* 
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Orieptal Mabommedaa College was tbe outcome of the Sjed*a exporiencce 
imd of hie long-cberiebed zeal for the advaucemeat of learniog among tba 
Mobommedans of India. Colonel Qrabam gives an interesting account of 
tbe energy and courage Syed Abmed Kban required, both to collect fundi 
and to obtain the support of Government for- bis arduous enterprise. Ho 
vvas, as a matter of course, attacked by tbe narrow-minded of bis own creed 
and race, wbo declared that be was labouring to destroy tbe laith of Islam 
Iby spreading tbe poisonous science of tbe West amongst tbe young. In 
spite of opposition and misrepresentation, however, Syed Ahmed’s resolu- 
tion and perseverance have triumphed. The Allygurh Mahommedan 
College was opened on the 24th of May, 1875; although the foundation* 
Btone of tbe present handsome building was only laid tbe following year by 
Lord Lytton, who made one of the most eloquent and sympathetic speeches 
that marked bis viceregal carreer upon tbe occasion. Although especially 
designed to meet tbe case of Mabommedans who hesitate to avail them- 
selves of Government instruction, the college is open to youths of all 
faces and creeds. ^^V^en Dr. Hunter visited Allygurh, shortly after t he 
opening of the college, be found that among the 259 students there were 
fifty-seven Hindoos and several Christians and Parsees. “ In going round 
the college,” he says, “ I was struck by the sight of the Shia and Sunni 
praying-places, side by side. Here, for the first time in tbe history of 
India, the Shia from Hyderabad in the south, and the Sunni from Delhi 
and the farthest limit of Bengal, come together for the common purpose of 
education ;live together, study together, play together — and pray peacefully 
a little apart,” Thus, in carrying out the cherished dream of his life, has 
Syed Ahmed been true to his conviction that all men are lineal brothers, 
being born of our common ancestor ; and all are brothers in religion who 
are believers in one God,”^ 

THE SCOTSMAN NOV. 14, 1«85. 

Almost, if not quite, tbe most distinguished of living Indian Mus- 
sulmans is Syed Abmed Kban, and some knowledge of bis ebaraeter and 
oi tbe work of bis life is essential to an intelligent understanding of Indian 
fiiabomedanism and of the condition and prospects of tbe large Mussulmaa 
population who owe allegiance to the Queen. Colonel Graham has there- 
for© done a public service in putting before the British public The Life and 
W$rh of Syed Ahmed Kha% C. S» /.— ( 4 ) As tbe Syed is still alive 
and hale, be felt a little delicacy about permitting this sketch of bis life to 
be published, but was prevailed upon to do So in the hope that it migbi 
itimulatf (be nilng generation of bis co-religloaiiii to <arr7 on bis work 
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in the interests of Mahomedan education. There is nothing in this book 
Which it is any breach of propriety to publish during the life of the subject, 
but in the circumstances it does not pretend to be a complete biography. 
It must be said, however, that Colonel Graham has done the work he set 
himself very efficiently, and he can hardly fail to impart to his readers 
some of his warm admiration for his friend. Syed Ahmed Khan is the 
head of a family which held high position at the Mogul Court, llis fatlier 
was odered the post of Prime Minister to Akbar II., but refused this and 
other honours. The post was bestowed on his father-in law, that is to say, 
the maternal grandfather of Syed Ahmed. Syed Ahmed himself was in his 
early years familiar with the Court at Delhi, and the recipient ot Imperial 
favours, and it was against the wish of his family that in 1837, when in 
his twentieth year, he entered the service of the British Government. 
During his long life he has rendered faithful service to that Government, 
chiedy in a judicial capacity, though of late years, his great knowledge 
and ability have been utilised in the Legislative Council of the Viceroy, 
of which he is an additional member, II© rendered distinguished service 
during the Mutiny, and, in particular, by his courage and cool resource 
and the influence he possessed, he saved the lives of all the European 
residents at Bijnor^ For his services at that time, and his losses on 
ficcoimt of his adhesion to the British cause, he received a pension for two 
lives and a hhilat of honour. lie was afterwards created a Companion of 
the Star of India. But that which will make his life chiefly memorable is 
his labour and achievement in the cause of Mahomedaa education. He 
had not himself the advantage of an English education, and has neve^. 
acquired great colloquial facility in that language, but he is a man of 
extensive reading and culture, and he early grasped the necessitv of getting 
his fellow Mussalnians out of the rut of old orthodox Mahomedim education 
and made acquainted with the results of modern science and thought. He 
organised a society >Vith the object of translating useful European works of 
science and literature into the languages of Hindustan, and later his exer- 
tions were crowned by the inauguration of the Anglo-Oriental College at 
Allygurh, which has already been of great service to the 51ussulmans of 
Northern India, ^yed Ahmed, though he has always been a staunch and 
pious Maliomedan, has been denounced as a heterodox and mischievous 
person by the Mecca priesthood, but he has pretty well lived down obloquy, 
and is generally regarded as the head of the Mahoraedan community of 
India. His literary works have, been marked by learning, superior intelii- 

gence, and liberal thinkingTl In 1869 he visited England with his two 
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sons, 


who came to this country for their education, and his letters from Europe 
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rereal the tingalar ibrewdnaM of his mind as as bis freedom from 
national prejudices. His eldest son, Sjed Mahmood, is now a Judge lo 
the High Court at Allahabad. This book is to a great extent composed ol 
extracts from Sjed Ahmed's writings and speeches, but we shall content 
ourselves with a single extract from a conversation of last year with Colonel 
Graham:— 

“ Our position in Egypt ( said Syed Ahmed ) reminds me of the story 
of the manwho lived by picking up flotsam and jetsam on the Indus. One 
day he was sitting with some of his friends, when he saw something black 
floating down the river which looked like a black blanket. He swam out 
and seized it, but found to his horror that it was a black bear, which at 
once hugged him. The man struggled hard, and was going down, when his 
friends saw his straggles, and thinking that the blanket was too heavy for 
him, called out to him to let it go. ‘All very well, * cried the despairing 
man, ‘ but the blanket won’t let mo go j* England," said Syod Ahmed, “ is 
the man, and Egypt the bear." 

“Among the mighty forces," says Colonel Graham, “ which have been 
silently changing the aspect of affairs in India during the last forty years, 
Syed Ahmed Khan's name will, to future generations, occupy a conspicuous 
place,” and readers of this sketch of the Syed's life and work will be 
inclined to endorse the judgment. 

The Bombay Gazette, Nov 14 , 1885 . 

The history of India is nowhere more graphically told than in the 
biographies of the great official Englishmen who have spent their lives 
in its service. These are, after all, the true memoires pour servir to which 
the historian must turn, and happily the supply of them is poor neither in 
quality nor in quantity. Yet the story would be Inadequately told if the 
biographies whose scene is laid in India did not now and again take for their 
subject some eminent member of one of the native races, whose services 
in the cause of national advancement had earned for him the esteem of 
his countrymen and the confidence of the Government. laetuenant-Colonel 
Graham’s “ Sketch of the Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C. S. I.,” 
which has just been published by Messrs. Blackwood, is at least a con- 
tribution to the history of one important movement of our time. When 
we name the Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh wo bring into view the 
whole question of Mahomedan education, with the important political, 
social, and Intellectual interests involved in jt. This was really the life 
work of the eniment Mahomedan of the North-West whose stoiy Colonel 
Graham has set forth, and it may fairly be said of him that but for his 
labours in connection with it the prospects— perhaps in some degree even 
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tilo present positton-«of the MahomedAns of India would be different from 
what they are. The only excuse for not writing the life of such a man 
would ha^e been that the standing memorial of the Aligarh College made it 
unnecessary. We become interested in Syed Ahmed even before reading 
the title-page of his life. stands before us in the frontispiece, stem, 
leonine, and audacious, and we begin to wonder what would have been 
the occupation of such a man in the old fighting days, when the Moslem 
chivalry had as little thought for the educational necessities of their race 
as tor anything within the range of human wants.^ His biographer pro- 
nounces him to be, since the death of Sir Salar Jung, the foremost 
Mahomedan in India, as regards force of character, influence over hia 
fellow-men, and literary ability, and though the estimate is generous, it is not 
likely to be disputed. He belongs to a family that had served the Mogul 
Empire in various ways, and his own service under the British dates back 
nearly half-a-century, “Very timid, but clever,’* is the account that is 
given of him when in hia former days he was recommended for promotion 
by the Commissioner of Agra. In the learned leisure of bis early man- 
hood he found time to write a work on the archaeology of Delhi, which 
was honoured by translation into French, and which gained him the diploma 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, After this, however ,\^0 traces of his ar- 
chaeologicl interest are faint, and he appears in his biography more as the 
man of action and initiative than as the cultured student of a buried past. 
The Mutiny gave him an opportunity of which he made worthy use. He 
was Subordinate Judge at Bijnore when the news of the outbreak at Meerut 
reached the station. Here be unquestionably rendered valuable service. 
Nothing more astute than his bargain with the rebels on that occasion 
could be found in the annals of diplomacy, Eastern or Western^ On behalf 
of the twenty Europeans, men, women, and children, who were shut up in 
the place, he undertook to formally make over the country to a rebel 
Nawab, on condition that the Europeans were allowed to go away 
unmolested, and he so drew up the transfer that it only conferred the 
country on the Nawab until the English returned to claim it. A la guern 
eomme a la guerre^ and there was nothing in the stratagem which detracts 
from’^ir John Strachey’s eulogy of Syed Ahmed: -—“No man ever gave 
nobler proofs of conspicuous courage and loyalty to the British Government 
than were given by him in 1857; no language that I could use would be 
worthy of the devotion he showed.’’^ 

Syed Ahmed’s devotion during the Mutiny made him at least a 
disinterested witness to the causes which had led to it. A book on the 
aubjcct which bo wrote a year afterwards was a few years ago deewod 
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wort];)^ of translation by Sir Auckland Colvin and Colonel Graham* 
master thought of the work appears to be tfaa?j|* an honest exposition of 
native ideas is all that our Government requires to enable it to bold tUa' 
countiy with the full concurrence of its inhabitants, and not merely by the 
sword,’* and from tbU general proposition he derives the conclusion that 
the original cause of t]be outbreak was the non-admission ol a native into 
the Legislative Council. This seems a very confident, short, and easy way 
ol getting at the root of the matte^ Whether it is sound or unsound, the 
Government were not slow in supplying the defect which Syed Ahmed 
here indicates. His own nomination to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
by Lord Lytton in 1878 and again by Lord Kipon two years later, was 
certainly a good guarantee that the governing Power should be in 
full knowledge of the wants and wishes of an important section of the 
inhabitants of the Empire. Some years before this, however, Syed Ahmed’s 
naturally broad views had been broadened by a visit to England, whither 
be took his two sons, one of them the present Justice Syed Mahmood, of 
the North-West Provinces. The readers of Colonel Graham’s book will 
not grudge the space which he has devoted to the republication of a very 
ingenuous and entertaining account of the travelling impressions which 
Syed Ahmed has left on record. The sight ol Aden fills his mind with a 
sense of British power. Some scenes in Egypt prompt him to the thought 
that “ the European sucks in a love of cleanliness and beauty in all things 
with his mother’s milk ; the people of other lands have it not.” A 
Marseilles cafe surpasses, in his astonished gaze, the glory of an Indian 
Dewali iilumiuatiou, and extorts from him the ejaculation— “ How good 
God is, that He enables even workmen to refresh themselves in such 
paradises as could never have been conceived by Jainshed.” Paris awakens 
even greater astonishment in his mind. Wonder increased as he walked 
along its streets, and it found expression in pious exclamations, which were 
repeated when the wonders of Versailles— “ some heavenly, not earthly 
palace”— burst on his gaze. Naturally enough iSyed Ahmed’s consciousness 
of the fitness of things was odeiided by some tf Horace Vernet’s pictures — 
notably that in which the women of Abdul Kadir’s family are being carried 
oil, not too gallantly, by the soldiers of the most gallant of nations. The 
aspect of Paris life won his unreserved approbation. “The nmnicipul 
arrangements,” he wrote, “ are so excellent that if municipal commissioners 
be required in Heaven the Paris Commissioners are undoubtedly the beat 
fitted for the post.” The composition of the Paris Municipality has so 
changed for the worse since Syed Ahmed was there that it is doubtful if 
any of them would accept the particular promotion to which he thiaks 
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they are entitled. he was a keener obserrer, and he was always ready 
enough to derive a lesson from the strange social phenomena which revealed 
itself to him in Burope. It was probably in the enthusiasm of travel that, 
he wrote to bis Aligurh friend; — “Without flattering the English, I can 
truly say that the natives of India, high and low, merchants and petty 
shopkeepers, educated and illiterate, when contrasted with the English 
in education, manner, and uprightness, are as like them as a dirty animal 
is to an able and handsome man.*^The maid of all work who waits upon 
him in his lodgings in London buys the half-penny evening paper, and 
understands the jokes in Punch, and for that reason if she were to go to 
India and mis with ladies of the higher classes, she would look upon them 
as mere animals and regard them with contempt. Not an entirely satisfac- 
tory testimony, we should say, to the progress of polite learning amongst 
maidens of all work, yet still worth quoting as the impression which a 
certain Elizabeth Matthews made upon the mind of an observant Orientol. 

These, however, are the eccentricities of travel rather than the 
abiding impressions which Syed Ahmed brought with him from England. 
^IJe came back with a deeper conviction than ever of the need for education 
amongst his own community and amongst his countrymen at large. On his 
return to India he (lefinitely committed himself to the work of educational 
revival. He bad long since shaken off the old orthodox belief that the 
European sciences might, in spite of Lord Macaulay’s protests, be ns 
well taught in the vernacular as in English. It is not to be wondered 
at that his zeal was nowhere more misunderstood than amongst his co- 
religionists. Some called him an atheist, some believed him to be anti- 
Christ, and the priests at Mecca denounced him in terms not worth 
reproducing. This did not hinder his work, nor did it hinder the success 
of his great scheme for the foundation of an Anglo-Oriental College 
at Aligurh. Of his enthusiasm on behalf of this project there is little 
need to speak. One incident will illustrate it. Nearly four years ago, when 
on a visit to Sir Salar Jung, at Hyderabad, many of the nobles wished to give 
dinners in his honour, but he invariably excused himself, asking his would- 
be entertainers to send him the money that the entertainment would have 
cost. In this way he collected thirty thousand rupees at Hyderabad for 
the college. There is no need now to speak of the success of his work, 
except so far as the reminder may bring before the consciousness of the 
Mahoniedan Community that one college will not educate a race of fifty 
millions, ahd that its work will only be half-done unless it serves as an 
example and a stimulus to the community to continue and extend 
the work successfully begun by Syed Ahmed. 
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Thb Emolishbian, Nov. I7tb, 1885, 

Colonel G. F. 1. Graham's Life of Syed Ahmed Ehan, (Messrl^ 
Black TTOod and Sons ), of which we have received an early copy, is a 
work of very considerable interest. The author has been on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with the subject of the memoir for nearly a quarter of 
a century, and he has had ample materiuls to work upon. Starting with 
the idea of giving a sketch of his friend’s notable career in the shape of a 
magazine article, Colonel Graham soon found that his work was outgrow- 
ing this design, and, having procured the Syed’s reluctant consent, he 
resolved to expand it into book form “ for the benefit of the youtli of this 
country and the iuformation of many people at home who are interested in 
India and its natives.” The opening sentence of the work shows the 
esteem in which the Syed is held by Colonel Graham: — “ Ryed Ahmed 
Khan since the death of Sir Salar Jung, the foremost Muhammadan in 
India as regards force of character, influence over his fellow -men, and 
literary ability, was born at Delhi on the 17th of October, 1817.” Conse- 
quently the 17th of last month was the Syed’s sixty-eighth birthday, and 
with this record of his busy, useful, honourable life before us we may 
congratulate him upon what he has achieved, and upon the position of 
distinction to which he has attained. 

The opinions of Syed Ahmed on the subject of the Mahomedan 
religion are well known to be broad and enlightened. In upholding his 
views, he has not only ineurred displeasure at the hands of certain sections 
of his co-religionists, but has been exposed to misunderstanding among 
English students. The following passage will throw light upon this phase 
of his life : — 

In 1870 he published ‘ A Series of Essays on the Life of Moham- 
med, and subjects Subsidiary thereto,’ in English, the publishers being 
Messrs. Truhner and Co. Those Essays are twelve in number, and 
were translated by a friend. They show an extraordinary depth of 
learning, great toleration of other religions, great veneration fur the 
essential principles of true Christianity, and should be attentively studied 
by all interested in religion. At present Mohammedanism is to the mass 
of the English nation an utterly unknown and bitterly calumniated faifh 
—a sort of religious bogy, just as Bonaparte was a material bogy to our 
•ncestori at the commencement of the present century. It is popularly 
supposed to be a religion of the sword, and is associated with all that is 
fanatic, sectarian, and narrow-minded. Readers who, like the majority 
of Englishmen, are still under this hallucination, will rise, I venture to 
Miert, with very difUereut ideas from an attentive perusal of Syed Ahmed’s 
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Essays, Let them get and read them. Our author, of course, breaks 
many a lance with Sir William Muir, Lis intimate friend, over the latter s 
Life of Mohammed ; and impartial critics will, I think, agree in giving 
their yerdict on many points against that learned author. Apropos of 
Mohammedanism being accused of being a religion of the sword, Syed 
Ahmed writes : —The remark that “ the sword is the inevitable penalty 
for the denial of Islam/* is one of the gravest charges falsely imputed to 
this faith by the professors of other religions, and arises from the utter 
ignorance of those who make the accusation. Islam inculcates and demands 
a hearty and sincere belief in all that it teaches ; and that genuine faith 
which proceeds from a person’s heart cannot be obtained by force or 
violence.” 

It can hardly bo said that Colonel Graham has made the very best 
use of his materials, Syed Ahmed’s visit to England might surely have 
been turned to better account, and a goo<l deal of padding from newspaper 
and other sources might well have been omitted. At the same time, the 
author has had to face the dilliculty of writing the life of living man— one 
whom we may hope to have^with us for many years to come — and he has, at 
least, discharged his duty with zeal and fidelity. If he has not given us 
a masterpiece of literary portraiture, he has at least shown to the world 
the life of an able and amiable loader of men, — a life that strikingly 
illustrates one of the best phases of modern Indian history. 

Tub Home News, November 20Tn, 1885, 

“ Syed Ahmed Khan C. S. I . By Lieut-Col. G. I. F. Graham, B.S.C.” 
( Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. ) On closing this sketch 
of the life and work of Syed Ahmed Khan, the reader will heartily agree 
with the observation made by the writer in his preface that its appearance 
at this juncture in the affairs of India is singularly appropriate. It 
will convey a lesson both to the natives of India and the ruling rnce 
which cannot be lost on either, see in Syed Ahmed Khan a JMahom- 
medau of high aspirations, of noble patriotism, of great intellectual gifts, 
who has accepted and furthered British rule in India because he is 
honestly and sincerely convinced that in its perpetuation and expansion 
the true welfare of bis countrymen lies. Furthermore, we see that by 
Lis loyal and unflinching support of the authorities he has been enabled 
to carry out a scheme from which a large body of his countrymen must 
obtain lasting benefi^ As Colonel Graham justly says, ‘ since the death 
of Sir Salar Jung Syed Ahmed is the foremost Mohammedan in India as 
regards force of character, influence over his fellow-men, and literary 
ability’\Syed Ahmed is, with all this, an Eastern to the backbone, upholding 
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with unswerving fidelity the traditions of his race, and showing himself 
by his courage and determination a worthy inheritor of the most admirable 
qualities of his ancestorsTj He was born at Delhi in October 1817, and 
was nineteen years of age when his father died. Averse to a life of 
indolence, he entered the British service when in bis twentieth year as 
shirishtedar in the Criminal Department at Delhi; in 1841 he became the 
xnunsif at Fatebpur Sikri ; and five years later be issued bis ‘ Archaeo- 
logical History of Delhi,’ in recognition of the ability and research of 
which he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. At the 
time of the mutiny he was acting as a Subordinate Judge at Bijnore, 
and his courage and loyalty were instrumental in saving the lives of the 
European residents. ^Ir. Shakespeare, in a despatch written at the 
close of the mutiny, selects Syed Ahmed for special mention from a number 
of native officers who bad rendered signal service, and declares that ‘clear 
sound judgment and rare uprightness and zeal could scarcely bo surpassed.’ 
Syed Ahmed’s personal losses at this period were very severe, his houses 
at Delhi having been pillaged and destroyed. Sir John Strachey i^ still 
more unqualified in his praises. ‘ No man,’ he said in a speech at Allygurb, 
on December 11, 1880, ‘ever gave nobler proofs of conspicuous courage 
and loyalty to the British Government than were given by him in 1857 : 
no language that I could use would be worthy of the devotion he showed.’? 
In 1858 Syed Ahmed put on record, in a work entitled ‘The Causes 
of the Indian Revolt,’ some of the most valuable and practicable suggestions 
to the ruler.s of India which they have ever received from any source. 
He stated boldly his opinions on the subject, and it is needless to say 
that they created a strong impression at the time among the governing 
class, although he did not hesitate to point out what he considered to be 
the blemishes of the administration to which the mutiny was fairly attri- 
butable. This book was not translated into English until 1873, when 
the work was accomplished by Sir Aucland Colvin and Col. Graham. 
Later experience has fully proved the accuracy of his contention in that 
work, that much of the bad feeling which existed then to a much greater 
extent than now, happily, between the natives and their rulers was due to 
a want of sympathy on the part of the latter. Sentimental grievances 
may not enter into the philosophy of those who think to rule by the hard 
and fast laws of political economy, but a graver mistake was never made 
than to disregard the sentiment <rf a subject people, and the magnitude 
of this error is much greater when that people is an Oriental one^Syed 
Ahmed Khan has himself been twice in the Viceregal Council under both 
l^ord Lytton and Lord Ripon, and has thus personally realised his desire 
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his fellow-countrymen should be represented la that Important body, 
but he still looks forward hopefully to the day when a wider 
extension of that high privilege may become possible/^— 

The Gbaphic, Nov. 28th, 1885. 

Lieut.-Colonel Graham writes con amove, but his subject is quite 
worthy of the feeling which he displays. — In its own line ‘The Life and 
Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C. S. I.,* ( Blackwood ), is undoubtedly one 
of the most important books of the season. ‘The foremost Mohamedan 
in India since the death of Sir Salar Jun^’, though a man of old family, 
began as a clerk in a Delhi Government oflice. During the Mutiny he 
was Subordinate Judge at Bijnore; and with great adroitness managed to 
sate the Eugliah residents from the rebels under the Nawab Mahmud 


Khan, and to send them to Meerut. His name, however, is chiefy 
connected with Aligarh, the ‘Mohamedan Anglo-Oriental College’ at 
which place was his pet work. It was opened in 1872, a year before his 
son, educated a» Cambridge, came borne after eating his terms at Lincoln's 
Inn. ^'jj^yed Ahmed is sure that the chief cause of the Mutiny was tha 
belief that we were going to meddle with religion * a belief which could 
not have existed had there been a native on the Legislative Council.’ Our 
land laws, involving forced sales (unknown under the most tyrannical 
of the Moguls) and the break up of villag^e communities, were also in fauU^ 
The book ought to be read by all Indian officials. The writer’s position 
as member of the Legislative Council gives weight to words of which 
those who know India best will be readiest to acknowledge the 
value. There must have been something wrong in the ou'ery 
against Lord Ripon when such a man is found thoroughly endorsing 
his policy ; and there was also something wrong in a member of 
the Madras Club g ling up to Sir U. Turner, who had walked in 
along with his great friend Syed Ahmed, and saying : ‘No natives are 
allowed here.' Of special importance are Syed Ahmed’s views on 
educ«ition. ^omen’s education, he is sure, will mend itself when th.at of 
men is improved. Govern.ment inspectors, he thinks, should be multiplied ; 
their fewness lays them open to be humbugged with cooked lists of pupils, 
nay, sometimes with altogether bogus schools. The travel-notes and 
letters from abroad are fresh and interesting.^ 

The Statesman, Nov. 28th, 1885. 


It is difficult without appearing to use language of exaggeration 
to express the pleasure and interest with which we have read Colonel 
Graham’s account of the life and work of the venerable Moslem leader, 
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Syed ^bmed Kban, C. S. I.* The book is admiwbly put together la th e 
firat initaace, and Colonel Graham deserves ho little credit for it» sitnpl/ 
as a literary performance. Bat there is hardly anything ii'hicb kti English- 
man in India can do of more solid value, than this which Colonel Graham 
has done— namely, placing a lifelike and authentic portrait of an Indian 
worthy before the eyes of the English public. To anyone at home who» 
has tried honestly to understand India, and with that end in view, has 
probably waded knee-deep as it were, through a vast sea of literature, 
made up almost exclusively of hearsay, inference, and analogy, the refresh- 
ment must be unspeakable of coming upon a work like this—-a thoroughly 
genuine, self-revealing bit of autobiography. The career ofSyed Ahmed 
Khan is so well-known in India, that there is little need for us to recapitulate 
here its chief incidents. The narrative, however, which Colonel Graham 
gives of the part he played in 1857, is probably not so well known as the 
later life of the Syed, but it furnishes another example of that remarkable 
courage and loyalty which, in our sore need, so many natives of India 
exhibited, and of which to this hour we have never given the recogni- 
tion due. The story is too long a one to be inserted here, and it will be 
the less needful to do so, after reading our account of the book. There 
are, we hope, few of our readers who will not obtain and study it for them- 
selves. One remark only we wish to make concerning it, and that is —that 
a history of the Indian Mutiny written by a native from a native point of 
view, is a work which educated India should not fail to supply before long. 
Up to the present time Englishmen have enjoyed a monopoly in the telling 
of it, and it appears to us to be in a special sense incumbent upon the 
educated people of India to redress the balance of historical truth in this 
matter, and to chrordcle the many acts of courag^e, loyalty, kindness and 
compassion which stand to the credit of their countrymen during that 
stormy and terrible period. This is a duty they owe to their country, while, 
if done with any thoroughness, they would also render thereby a service to 
history, which they alone are in a position to render. Their knowledge 
of the languages, their acquaintance with native feeling, and their access 
to native society would place at their disposal a vast mass of information 
unknown and that must always remain unknown to English inquirers. Or, 
if a history of the Mutiny is too largo a subject, surely it is possible to 
give the world a picture of the interior of Delhi during the memorable 
siege? But at present, despite the spread of English education, nothing 
or almost nothing, has been done by the people of India themselves to 

* “ Tha Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, 0. S. I.” By Lieut, -Colonel Graham, 
B. S. C. London ; Blackwood and Sons ; 1885, 
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thd darknesa ui whicli thejr and their ccmntry are enshronded for 
many EngUah minda. 

But to return to Syed Ahmed Khan. Aa all India knows^ the Syed, 
'irhen still a young man, discerned that his co-religionists trould be lelit 
altogether behind in the race ol life, unless they could be brought to see 
and appreciate the advantages of English education. To make them see 
this, and to place it vrithin their reach under conditions -yrhich they could 
accept, has been the one persistent aim of his loug life, has 'worked 
at it with unwearied perseverance, and be has earned his reward. He baa 
risen, by sheer force of honesty and independence of character, Irom a 
humble position in the service of the old East India Company, to that 
of Member in the Governor- General’s Council; but he has achieved no 
less 'what he values far beyond any personal advancement to himself, He 
has inspired bis co-religionists with that desire for education which he has 
ever sought to kindle in their breasts, and the Mahomedan College at 
Allygurh is a splendid evidence of his succos^ The record of these things 
is to be found excellently told in Colonel Graham’s book, but to us the 


most valuable portions of the book are the opinions of the Syed himself, 
^n the English, on his own countrymen, on Marseilles, Paris, and London. 
Colonel Graham, for example, gives copious extracts from a most interesting 
•VTork by the Syed, on “The Causes of the Revolt in 1857,*’ from which we 
make the fullowing extracts as possessing a practical value for the present 
time, in no respect less than for that when they were written It is 
from the voice of the people only, that Government can learn whether 
its projects are likely to be well received. The voice cf the people can 
alone check errors in tho bud, and warn us of dangers before they burst 

upon and destroy us This voice, however, can never be 

heard, and this security never acquired, unless the people are allowed a 
share in the consultations of Government. The men who have ruled India 
should never have forgotten that they were here in the position of foreigners- 
that they differed from its natives in religion, in customs, in habits of life 
and of thought. The security of the Government, it will be remembered, 
is founded on its knowledge of the character of the governed, as well as 

on its careful observance of their rights and privileges Jl; 

is to these diflferences of thought and of custom that the laws must bo 
adapted, for they cannot be adapted to the laws. In their due obaervanoo 
lies the welfare and security of Government. From the beginning of things, 
to disregard these has been to disregard the nature of man, and the neglect 
of them has ever been the cause of universal discontent.” } 

That the Syed here speaks truth there is no doubt, but the Anglo* 
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Indian bureaucracy is not likely to be converted. Jn 1885 as in 1857, ita^ 
first maxim in legislation is tbat bureaucratic devices are an infinitely safer 
guide iban “ tbe nature of man/* and it rejects, as insulting to the dignity 
of the Government, the notion that laws proceeding from itself should adapt 
themselves to the circumstances and habits of those for whom they are 
intended. second extract is ou the part which the compulsory sale of 
lands for arrears of revenue had in provoking the outbreak of 1857, and 
like our former extract, is as applicable to the present time as to thirty 
y.ears ago. 

“Under former rulers, and in old times, tbe system of buying and 
selling rights in landed property, of mortgage, and of transfer by gift, 
undoubtedly prevailed. But there was little of it, and what little there 
was, was due to the consent and wishes of tbe parties concerned. To 
arbitrarily compel the sale of these rights in satisfaction of arrears of 
revenue, or of debt, was a practice in those days unknown. Ilindustanee 
landlords are particularly attached to this kind of property. The loss of 
their estates has been to them a source of the deepest annoyance. A landed 
estate in Hindustan is very like a little 'kingdom. It has always been the 
practice to elect one man as the head over all. By him, matters requiring 
discussion are brought forward, and every shareholder, in proportion to 
his holding, has the power of speaking out his mind on the point. The 
cultivators and the cho.wdries of the villages attend on such an occasion, 
and say whatever they have to say. Any matter of unusual importance 
is settled by the headmen of some of the larger villages. Jou have here, 
iti fact, in great perfection, a miniature king^dom and parliament. These 
landlords were as indignant at the loss of their estates, as a king at the 
loss of his empire. But the Government acted in utter disregard of the 
state of things formerly existing,— Dating from the commencement of 
Unglish rule to the present time, there is probably not a single village in 
which there have not been more or less transfers. In the first days of 
British rule, sales of landed property were so numerous that the whole 

country was turned upside down I shall not here enter 

into the question as to how Government could ensure the payment of the 
land revenue, if it gave up the practice of sales, or its right to enforce sales 
as arising from the fact of the land being pledged for the payment of revenue. 
AU that 1 now aay is that, whether this systepa of sjiles was the result of 
necessity or of ignorance, it at all events had a hand in bringing on the 

rtibellio,n .1 .will only mention here that it is cp.en 

to grave doubt whether the land is pledged for the payment of tevenue. 
ITUe claim ofihe Government lies, I take it, upon the produce of the land, 
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|tot liui4 Uaelf/^ 

In this luA Important obsemUon tb« Sjfid placet hit finger, aa li 
were, upon the fatal mistake which, since we came into Inditi has blighted 
the agricultural prosperity of the couatry. “ The claim of the Qoyeroment,** 
as the Sye4 truly remarks^ was upon the produce of the land, and not 
tipou the land itself’* ; and the simplest common sense ought to have warned 
the authorities not to push the claims of the Government beyond this. Mr. 
Cotton, in his work on “ New India,*’ has some remarks on this subject, 
which we quote here on account of their undesigned coincidence** with 
those of flyed Ahmed Khan :~- 

There is no great barm in saying that the land belongs to ^ the 
State,* when the State is only another name for the people, but it is very 
difierent when the State is represented by a small minority of foreigners, who 
disburse nearly one- third of the revenues received from the land in the 
remuoeratiou of their own servants, and who have no abiding place in the 
soil, and no stake in the fortunes of the country. It is because we have 
acted on this principle all over India, with the exception of the permanently 
settled districts, that we have reduced the agricultural classes to such 
poverty. By vigorously asserting the false principle that a party of foreign 
occupiers who choose to call themselves * the State,’ have become the pro* 
prietors of the actual soil of India, we have destroyed all other rights of 
property therein, from the talootdar down to the ryot ; we have subverted 
the entire organisation of the village communities ; we have torn up by the 
roots the economical fabric by wuich the agricultural classes of the country 
were held together, and we have substituted in their place a costly and 
mechanical centralisation.” Our last gigantic effort to destroy what had 
largely been preserved in these provinces under the Regulations of 1 T9$ is 
now about to be entered upon, in the teeth of the united protests of all 
classes of the people. The men who are committed to the folly are as blind 
as all their predecessors have been, and five or ten years hence will come 
the deluge. 

Tub DuRoea Aovestisbb, Dbcbisbbb. 

“ The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan is the record of the 
eareer of a man remarkable in many respects. An East Indian by birth 
and lineage, and a Mohammadan in religion, he has been one of our 
Government’s staunchest allies in all their endeavours to advance the cause 
of oivilisation and progress generally iu that vast British dependency. 
During the terrible mutiny Syed Ahmed Khan distinguished himself as 
a diplomatist between our forces amd the chief rebels, and was thus 
ipstrtimental in hastening the terminaiioa of that lamentable epismie in the 
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history of India. His literary work has also been extensire, wd his labour# 
to ektend the benefits of education and ouUure to his fellow-countrymen 
have been by the founding of the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Allysfurb, in a great measure crowned with success. In 1964 
he was created an honorary member of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
recognition of his work the * Archaeological History of the Ruins of 
Delhi*. Two years previous to the above date he commenced the first 
commentary on the Bible ever written by a Mohammedan. The difficulties 
incurred by him in writing this work may be imagined when it is borne 
in mind that he wag ignorant of English, that all the accessible theological 
works treating of his subject were written in that language, and that he 
had to have these various books translated into Urdu and read to or by 
him. Undeterred hy these difficulties, however, he worked on the com- 
mentary for years, and it has now been published in three volumes. Syed 
Ahmed visited England in 1869, and while in this country he met Miss 
Carpenter, well known for her philanthropy. The account here given 
of Syed Ahmed's visit to Europe is extremely readable, and exhibits to 
us a series of pictures of ourselves from an Asiatic point of view. These 
bring into prominence many customs and habits practised by us of which, 
being so familiar, we never think. The book altogether is a very interest- 
ing one, and is a worthy tribute to one who will, in the words of the 
author, ‘ in after ages be awarded a conspicuous place on the list of 
benefactors to bis country*.’* 

The Times or India, December 4th, 1885. 

The habit of writing biographies during the lifetime of the subject 
of them has become so confirmed, that a man or woman who has reached 
distinction or notoriety may feel a sort of unnatural comfort in knowing 
that on entering a book-seller’s shop hi^ or her life will not be offered for 
sale as the * newest thing out* Such being the case, it is not at all as- 
tonishing that Indian victims have been souaht by the voracious book- 
maater, and before long we may expect to find every delegate fVom every 
political association in India returning from the mef^opolis with a brochure 
in bis pocket telling what he has done for Indk/^ man of very different 
stamp from any of such delegates, and not one whose* life is worthy of being 
recorded for its usefulness to the community, is Syed Ahmed Khan. His 
long life has been a notable one, and one that was not only well worth living, 
but one that was worth relatin^and Colonel Graham, the compiler of the 
book just issued by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, entitled * The Life 
and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan,’ Iim dona a public service in bringing 
before the notice of the English-speaking race the record ofamost dii- 
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binguished Qative of India. In England, no less than in India, tbe book 
fill be sure to find many readers. Syed Ahmed Khan comes of a good 
itoci. His ancestors were men of mark under the Mogul Empire. His 
ather, whose days had fallen during the closing years of that Empire when 
t only retained the semblance of authority, turned his thoughts to religious 
contemplation and became a recluse, there can be little doubt that 

ihe devout sentiments of his father, and an early religious training, must 
lave produced a considerable effect upon Syed Ahmed Khan— an effect 
fhich has lasted during a long and honourable life and has caused ^tbat up- 
•ightness and integrity [for which he has been formed^ He was born at 
Delhi in October 1817. At that time General Ochterlony was British 
Etesident, and he and the Prime Minister and Syed Ahmed Khan's father 
vere close allies, the General being in the habit of visiting them at all hours 
)f the day and night. He was educated at home by his mother, but be 
earnt no English. At the age of twenty, and greatly against his relatives* 
fishes, he entered the British service as Serlsbtedar of the Criminal Depart- 
ment in the Sadr Amin’s 065ce at Delhi. In February 1839 he was trans» 
ferred to Agra as Naib Munshi or deputy reader in the office of the Com- 
missioner of that division, Mr. ( afterwards Sir Robert ) Hamilton. In 
December, 1841, he became Munsif or Sub- Judge of Fatehpur Sikri, 
Akbar’s Capital for ten years, now famous for its ruins, and was transferred 
to Delhi in January, 1846. He must have turned bis attention before that 
to archaeology, for in 1847 he wrote his well known work the ’Archaeologi* 
cal History of the Ruins of Dehli.* This was translated into French, 

and long afterwords procured for him the honour of a Fellowship of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

During the critical time of the Mutiny, Syed Abmed Khan’s loyalty . 
was put to the proof, and he was able to perform signal service in becom- 
ing the means of saving the English living in Bijnore from threatening 
death. The story is told in Colonel Graham’s pages, and, interesting as 
it is, it forms but one episode out of a multitude of such which might be 
recorded of those anxious and terrible times. For his services during the 
Mutiny he received a special pension of Rs, 200 per month for his eldest 
son’s life, and also various articles of clothing and jewellery. Syed Ahmed 
Khan has been of much service to his co-religioinsts in endeavouring to 
lift from them the odium which naturally fell on them after the Mutiny. 
He enlarged upon their cause, and he never ceased to urge that they had 
real grievances of their own, and he continually advocated bringing into 
closer connection the [Government and the people. And he lived to enter 
t}ie Viceroy’s Council, and to enjoy th? satisfaction of seeing the 8u<;cess 
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of ^ «i)4 jhjf jiob.^ SefproAD^ aft^rthe 

.danng bu whole life, Sjed 4hmed Khan has taken the liTplieit ll^treit 
in the edncaUoa of hit co-religlomtta. jAnd ip the repl^ of the Beptha^ 
Government to the memorial preeented by the Anjuman-i JeUvi) anft 
noUeed a few days ago in these columns, many points may be found which 
have received no little support from Syed Ahmed Khan. ^His idea was * 
lays Ooionel Graham, * that the education imparted to the mass of Ma« 
homedans was utterly inadequate to the spirit of the age— consisting, aa 
it did, of only logic, philosophy, Arabic literature, and religion. Geography, 
the modern arts and sciences, and recent histories of nations, were sealed 
boors to them.*^ ^e d Ahmed's motto is * Educate, educate, educate.* 
All the socio-political diseases of India may, he once spid to Colonel 
Graham, ^ be cured by this treatment. Cure the root and the tree will 
flourish J In 1858, therefore, he had made his first attempt at education by 
opening at Moradabad a school specially for the study of modern history.— 
And his zeal in education has been so great, that he has been engaged 
in a commentary on tbe Bible. Three volumes have been published : 
the first treating of the Bible as a whole; the second commenting on Genesis 
up to the eleventh chapter ; and the third dealing with the Gospel of 
St- Mathew, now in tUe press. Syed Ahmed Khan became member of 
the Council in 1878 when Lord Ly tton was Viceroy. The work he did 
there is too recent and too well known to be dwelt on here. Colonel 
Graham gives long extracts from his speeches, showing tbe statesmanlike 
view he took ot the various questions that were brought before him. The 
most valuable of these speeches is probably that upon his bill for compuU 
sory vaccination. 

Like many other natives of enlightenment Syed Ahmed Khan enter* 

lained a great desire to travel to Europe and become acquainted with the 
Western peoples at home, and witness their manners, and mark the won- 
derful improvements they have introduced to ameliorate the conditions 
ofUle- He set out on his travels on the 1st April 1869, but though in- 
augurated on such a day the result of bis experiences entirely belied the 
inaugaratioD, He kept a record of his journey in letters to his friends, 
and hia shrewd remarks and quiet humour form most entertaining reading. 
Like many others before him, and like many others who will come after 
him, Syed Ahmed Khan became acquainted with sea-sickness, and he tells 
how he became ‘ very ill, though not actually sick.* ‘The English were 
astoaished at my being unwell on sneh a lovely sea, and said, *Nooe of 
ns are UK* I noticed, however, that some were— a few very ill indeed 1* 
Of Egypt he makes tbe foUowing observation * From the cursory view 
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JCgot Jwa0 aito&ished. X. have seen Halwa, which h 
thought io be the rioheit coaatrj as regards crops In India; bat Eg^pt 
b^^ it Into a cocked-hat.’ On landing at Marseilles he was delighted 
with the shops. The D^wali illatninations in India were nothing to them. 
. . . , As I had never before seen any city so brilliant,— ay, not even 
the residences of Indian nobles areso^Iwas completely overcome, and 
wondered how it all was done.' Other shops were so brilliant that h( 
thought that marriages must be going on in them, but he *found out afterwards 
that thay were merely public refreshment houses or cafes, and that there 
were great numbers of them. How good God is, that lie enables even 
workmm to refresh themselves in such paradises as could never have been 
conceived by Jamshed !’ Among the other wonders at Marseilles were th e 
electric bells in the hotels upon which he experimented with much satisfac- 
tion hinaself. In Paris he was overpowered with what he saw. ‘There is no 
didereuce,' ho says, Mu Paris as regards light between the day and night. 
The police arrangements seemed admirable —well-dressed, silent, and good- 
looking constables being stationed every two hundred yards.* And he 
reuistrss that ‘the municipal arrangemsats are so excellent that if municipal 
Com uissioacra be reiiuircd in heaven, the Paris Commissioners are undoubt- 
edly the best litted for the posts !' Grossing over the Channel he again was 
subject to the ills that attend the jnurney, but one of his companions, he 
relates, received a basin from a kind friend, and in ufleiing thanks, he bad 
just got out the word ‘Thank,’ when he was sick, and the ‘you,’ was never 
said 1 Nor in London did he cease to find very many things to interest 
him or to evoke from him quaint remaiks, but these must be sought for 
in the book. We close with two extracts showing the manner of life 
and the personal appearance of Syed Ahmed Khan us he now is. ‘He has 
now resided for many years in his comfortable house in Allygurb, which 
was purchased and furnbhed for him in European style by his son, the 
Hon. Syed Mahmud, Here he entertains his numerous guests who visit 
him from all parts of India— Mahomedani, Sikhs, llindus, and Englishmen*. 
The doors are always open. The whole atmosphere is redolent of literature.’ 
‘He is of middle height aud of massive build, weighing upwards of nineteen 
stone. Ilis face is leonine— a rugged witness to Lis determination and 
energy. If, however, rather stern and forbidding when at rest, it lights 
up genially when speaking, refiecting the warmth of heart which be so 
largely possesses.’” 

The liiBMiNGHAjki Mailt Gazette, 11th DncaMBER, 1885. 

Colonel Graham has done a good work in giving to the English public 
ap account of the most influential and able of our fellow-subjects in India. 
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Born at Delhi in October, 1817, S^ed Ahmed Khan was nearljr forty when 
the Mutiny broke out. He was at that time stationed at Btjnore, having 
been posted to that station as subordinate judge. His conduct daring 
this time was most noble and manly, and it was by his cleverness that 
the lives of the ladies, gentlemen, and children stationed at Bijnore werb 
ultimately saved, “ No man,” said Sir John Strachey in a speech made at 
Ailygurh in December, 1880, ** No man evere gave nobler proofs of cons* 
picuous courage and loyalty to the British Government than were given 
by him in 1857 ; no language that I could use would be worthy of the 
devotion he showed ” For his loyalty during that terrible time he received 
a special pension of Rs. 200 per month, and Mr. Shakespeare whoso life he 
had saved, wrote to the Commissioner of Rohilkhand, giving a full account 
of the part Syed Ahmed had taken at the time : — 

On every occasion of special danger and difficulty, such as when the 

jail broke, and I found it advisable to throw the treasure down the well 

and when the Sepoys of the 29th N. I, passing through from Saharanpore 
to Moradabad, and men of the same corps subsequently sent to our aid, 
had to be most cautiously dealt with — on all and each of these occasions 
the officers in question were ever ready, and behaved with great discretion 
and courage . . . but if I were required to draw a distinction, I should 
do so in favour of Syed Ahmed Khan, whose clear, sound judgment and 
rare uprightness and zeal, could scarcely be surpassed. 

In 1858 Sj5d Ahmed published a pamphlet entitled “ The Causes of 
the Indian Revolts.” It was written in TJrdoo, but was not translated and 
published in England until 1873. j^yed Ahmed did not think that the 
rebellion of 1857 was brought about either by Russian intrigue or by the 
annexation of Oudh, though he is of opinion that all classes were irritated 
at its annexation. Neither does he think that the Mohammedans had been 
for a long time conspiring a ‘‘ simultaneous rise or a religious crusade 
against the professors of a different faith.” In his opinion “ the original 
cause of the outbreak was the non-admission of a native into the Lagislative 
Council.” He then classes under ffve heads the various causes which led 
to the outbreak* 

(1) Ignorance on the part of the people ; by which I mean misap- 
prehension of the intentions of Government. 

(2) The passing of such laws and regulations and forma of procedure 
as jarred with the established customs and practice of Hindustan, and the 
introduction of such as were in themselves objectionable. 

(3) Ignorance on the part of the Government of the conditions of the 
people, of their modes of thought and of life, and of the grievances through 
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wblch their hearts were becoming estranged. 

(4) The neglect on the part of our rulers of such polo ts as were 
essential to the good government of Hindustan. 

(5) The bad management and disafifeotion of the armj. 

I would here say that I do not wish it to be understood that the 
views of Government were in reality such as have been imputed to them. 

1 only wish to say that they were misconstrued by the people, and that 
this misconstruction hurried on the rebellion. Had there been a native of 
Hindustan in the Legislative Council the people would never have fallen 
into such errors. 

This was set right when the Government of India was transferred 
from the East India Company to the Crown, when non- officials, natives 
and Europeans, were introduced into the legislative councils at the Presi- 
dencies and into the legislative council of the Viceroyt^yThe most inter- 
esting part of the work is that which deals with Syed Ahmed’s pamphlets, 
from which copious extracts are given, and we are most grateful to Colonel 
Graham for placing before us the writings of a man whose influence for 
good has and will continue to be felt throughout the length and breadth 
of our Indian Empire. We would gladly quote further from his works, 
but our space is limited j we can only advise our readers to study the life 
of Syed Ahmed Khan for themselves, and they cannot fail to respect the 
man “who, since the death of Sir Salar Jung, has become tho foremost 
Mohammedan in India. ” 

Mobnihq Aovbetisbr, Dec 'MBBtt 12 th, 1885. 

Syed Ahmed Khan is one of the living proofs of the benefits conferred 
upon the native populations of India by the British rule. Colonel 
Graham, in his opening chapter speaks of him as ‘ since the death of Sir 
Salar Jung, the foremost Mahoinodan in India as regards force of charac- 
oer, influence over his fellow-rasn, and literary ability,’ and every page 
contains proof that this praise is not overstrained. Syed Ahmed was born 
at Delhi in 1817. His father was a high official in the Court o the 
then Mogul Emperor, in whose ptilace he was brougb ap, and from 
whom he received great kindness. Up to the time of his attaining his 
twelfith year ho was educated by his mother, who as appears from another 
chapter in this book, was one of those Mahomeian ladies who, though 
not educated in the European fashion, are taught in a way of their own, 
and not unfrequently speak two or three languages, and possess a know- 
ledge of much Oriental poetry, In 1837 he entered the British service 
ii a modest position in the Criminal Court of Delhi, rising rapidly, and 
xnak'ng a name for himself in the service by the publication of a 
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legal work. la 1847 he came |o the front more distinctlj bj the publication 
of ^Archaeological History of the rains of Delhi* which attracted no attention 
here until it was translated by a French Orientalist, M. Garcia de Tassy, 
when it procured for him the honour of election to the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society. In I8^d, be was transferred in tbe’capacity of Subordinate Judge 
to Bijnore, where he was when the mutiny broke out, Syed Ahmed Khan 
remained faithful, and ultimately succeeded in saving the whole of 
the English residents — ladies, gentlemen, and children, Three-and- 
twenty years afterwards Sir John Strachey said to him that ‘ Ko man 
ever gave nobler proofs of conspicuous courage and loyalty to the British 
Government than were given by him in 1857 ; no language that I could 
use would be worthy of the devotion he showed/ In the course of this 
business Syed Ahmed Khsn, who, though he had been decorated by the 
Emperor of Delhi with the title of ^ master of war,’ was pre-eminently 
a man of peace, behaved with equal bravery and discretion. Mr. Shakes- 
peare, the Magistrate at Bijnore, raised by his assistance a body of 100 
Pathan Horse. When in process of time those men were tempered with 
by the rebels and joined Mahmud Khan in his attack on Bijnore, he went 
unarmed to the latter, and in an interview with him adroitly arranged for 
the escape of the whole of the European residents, he formally engag- 
ing to make over to the Nawab the whole country. Leaving the Nawab 
he went back to Mr. Shakespeare, obtained assent, and then returning once 
more brought the Nawab back to ratify the undertaking. What was more, 
he prepared the treaty in Persian, couching it in such terms that the rebels 
gave up their prisoners in return for a cession of the country ‘until the 
return of the English.’ More than this, he procured funds from the Nawab, 
elephants and a Bullock cart for the transport of the entire party. Syed 
Ahmed stayed behind at Bijnore, pretending to serve the Nawab, but 
really working for his English masters, and when after a time the Nawab 
was defeated he became administrator of the district. These were by no 
means the whole of his services, the tale of which is told by Colonel 
Graham with some minuteness. As a reward for them a special pension 
of 200 rupees per mensem (^£240 a-year) was awarded d^iring 
the lives of himself and of his eldest son, together with certain 
garments of honour much prized by Mussulmans. When the rebellion 
was finally crushed be wrote in Urdoo a pamphlet on its causes, which 
was translated into English, in 1873, by Sir A^gnd Golvir^ ^ and which 
contains many suggestions for Improving the relations between the 
conquered and the conquering races, some at least of which have been 
adopted. It is, however, es a promoter of education amongst his oo- 
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feUgidttiatf tWal fl^ed Abmcfd wiUibest bo renemborftd. Zn |>ttriufluiee of 
bis flobekttcs be tinted EnRland ia 1869, and bfier bis return devoted 
bimself to the work in lodi^ The dlarj of his visit to this countrj^ which 
is given with tolerable tulness by Qolouel Graham, is unqueslionably 
the most amusing part of the book, and certainly presents the Klban in a 
most amiable light. ^^imseU a devout Mahomedan he has the most 
•complete tolerance for all other forms of fulth~carrying this quality so 
far as on one occasion to be seriously angry with one of his English fiiends 
for describing Christian countries as Mands oi the kaffir'— J.e., infidel 
which they certainly would be in the eyes of less tolerant men of bis faitli. 
The fruit of his labours has been the formation of an Anglo— Oriental 
Collage at Allygurh, where some hundreds of lads are educated in the 
languages and learning of their own country on the English public school 
system, with, of course, the modifications rendered necessary by differences 
of climate and national manners. By way of cro.wning honour Syed Ahmed 
was made a member of Viceroy’s Council by Lord Lytton in 1878, and 
was continued in that position by Lord liipon in 1880. Since his retirement 
he has lived at liis home at Allygurh, watching over his beloved College, 
and leading the most purely literary life conceivable. He still lives, and 
with his temperate habits and active life he is likely to do so for many 
years to come. His friends seem, from Colonel Graham’s book, not merely 
to appreciate him, but to entertain a positive enthusiasm for him, not 
the least striking proof of which is the appearance of this Biography 
itself.” 

The Homeward Mail. December 14th, 1885. 

** One might object to this book that it is not a finished piece of 
literary work. It is, as the author himself says in his dedication to Mr. 
€, A. Elliott, a sketch— and a sketch of which the outlines are not quite 
as clear as they might be. But, for all that, the book is well worth read- 


ing, and the author did well to write it, even though the subject of the 
biography is still living. 

ySycd Ahmed ( to use the author’s mode of spelling ) is in many ways 
a remarkable man ; and the usefulness of the book at this present time 
seems to me to consist in these two things— firstly, that he is a splendid 
example of the native Indian official of Che very best type, an example 
which it is wholesome to contemplate while the Indians are occupying so 
much of the public attention ^ secondly, that hit life an(l^ his writings throw 
a clear and moat serviceable light upon the vexi 
course between the people of India asfd their 
i^biose acqaaifttance I made io wheeb® wi 
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laiire CottnoU-r^a paeoiaely Ibe aorb of man whom an Engliib admlaiilritor 
in India would deaire to have by bb aide, aspecially in tinrea oi danger 
and of diffiottity^^injr well bonii learnad« able, loyal, perfectly genuine 
and outspoken* \Ajievout Mahommedan by oontiotion aa well as by birth 
he is no bigot, but acknowtedgea what is good in othei creeds. Anal* 
iaobed subject of the British Crown, he ia not blind to the defects in British 
Government. Having spent his youth and maturiiy in useful and honour- 
able services to the State, be has devoted bis declining jears to the moral 
and iotellectual welfare of those in whom he naturally takes the deepest 
interest— the Indian Mussulmans.^ 

^ly own experience has taught me— and a comforting experience H 
is— that, among Indians, the men of good birth, of thought, of real 
cultivation, are those in whom we could most rely, and with whom it was 
most pleasant to act ; and the case of Syed Ahmed illustrates ibis rule 
^ery plainl^as those, who read Colonel Graham's volume may see for 
themselves. The Syed’s life may be summarised as follows .‘—Descended 
from Herat! ancestors, grandson on both sides of nobles holding high office 
under the Emperor of Delhi { he himself in early youth was an attendant 
at the decaying Court, but soon entered the British service, and at the 
age of twenty-four became a Judge of the lowest grade. I^ine years later 
he attained the rank of Prin cipal Sudcler Ameen, or what is now called 
a Subordinate Judge, and in this rank he was serviog when the mutiny 
broke out ia 1857. His services at this crisis were as distinguished as 
they were faithful, and for these services be was rewarded with a hhilat, 
and a pension descendible to his eldest son, and afterwards was made a 
C.S.I. 


Syed Ahmed, who bad from the first varied bis official labours with 
good literary work, visited England with his two sons in 1869, and remained 
there about a year and a half, placing bis younger son at Cambridge. 
This young man, it may be mentioned, was afterwards called to the bar, 
and proving himself the worthy son of a worthy father has been appointed 
a Judge of the High Court of the Korth-West Provinces. In 1876 Syed 
Abmed retired from judicial appointment, having shortly before that achieved 
the great object for which be bad been strenously working — the opening of 
the Anglo-Oriental College at Allygurh* In 1878 be was appointed by Lord 
Lytton a member of tbeliegislative- Council, and in 1880 he was appointed 
for a second term of two years by Lord Ripon. During later years he has 
written much earnestly and spccessfully to vindicate the character of his 
co-religionists, whom he thought unfairly iceused of disaflsetion, in oonse- 
cnce, asha mamtamad, of w erronoous view of the tenets and 
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l^rlAOIplai ofJiUu. The chieC oppooeiits irbom he .bsd. to eooovnter ia 
tbii field Sir William Moicaad Mr. W. W. Huater. It would be 
quite be/oud the scope of the present article to enter upon such a diieue- 
eion, and it is enough to say that Syed Ahmed's arguments on this matter, 
and his remarks on the Wahabi sect are deeervlDg of the most oareful con- 
sideration. 

I observe at the outset that one way in which advantage might be 
drawn from this book was by using the light which it affords with regard 
to social and, I might add, official intercourse between the Indians and the 
English residents in IndianTtsyed Ahmed in his pamphlet on the ^Causes 


of the Indian Revolt,' written in 1858, but not published in English garb 
till 1873, when, as he said, his opinions were unchanged, bad called 
attention to certain weak points in the English m^des of dealing with the 
natives, and among others, he reproached our countrymen with a want 
of kindly feeling and urbanity towards the Indians. It does not appear that 
he in his own person bad experienced anything of the sort, and in writing 
to a native correspondent, while he was himself in England, he makes the 
following remarks. After saying that he had, since his arrival, seen 
a good deal of society in every grade, he goes on, * the result of all this 
is that although 1 do not absolve the Eoglish in India of discourtesy, and 
of looking upon the natives of that country as animals and beneath 
contempt, I think they do so from not understanding us ; and I am afraid 
I must confess that they are not far wrong in their opinion of us. Without 
flattering the English, 1 can truly say that the natives of India, high and 

lo^ educated and illiterate, when contrasted with the 

Eaglish in education, manners, and uprightness, are as like them as a 
dirty animal is to an able and handsome man. Do you look upon an 
animal as a thing to be honoured ? do you think it necessary to treat an 

animal courteously ? You do not. We have no right to courteous 
treatment.' &cTj 

No moderate Engliihman would dream of putting the case so high as 
this, and the writer doubtless expressed himself strongly — in a letter which 
was iatended for publication— with the view of stimulating thought among 
bis countrymen, but it is quite probable that some feeling of the sort 
may be present, though undefined, in the breasts of both classes. And 
Syed Ahmed himself says, in another place, * Hindustanis have queer 
ideas about tbe English, and the Eoglish have other ideas about the 
Hiudustanis. There are no doubt errors on both sides.* I have myself 
considered the matter a good deal, and my conclusion is that the trutli 
to bi found in these two hoUona^rfirsti that the EngUsbi as a fiatiODi 
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fird for Bttperfioifil poHtenesa to p«ot>le of tthet rieoB, aiit 

that ihijr are not Kkcly to show^lt in a specJri decree to those with regard 
to whom thete is the feeling of unconscious or instinctive superiority which 
JSiyed Ahmed himself so vividly describes; second, that the attitude of tht 
Englishmau is iu most cases the direct and natural consequence of the 
attittude taken by the native. At the same time I would conscientiously 
and firn^y maiutAiu that yrhfi^^ the English functionary in India meets 
with a natiye of India— whatever hia station— who puts a first value oh 
himself, and so claims the courtesy which is his due, that courtesy will not 
be wanting. Innumerable instances are on rgcord—many within my own 
knowledcre— of mutual and firm friendships between Englishman and Indiah 
to the great hftppiftMMQad advantage of both. J ^ 

If, as recent expressions iu a work by Mr. Cotton seem to indicate 
insane, es of ^he kinds are growing leas frequent in Bengal, where Mr> 
Cotton’s experience has been acquired, we can only ascribe it to two 
causes— one, that the officials are not, perhaps, what they were ; the other, 
that people’s minds have been unsettled by an injudicious and disturbing 
policy.” 

(Sd) Louis S. Jackson. 

The Academy. 19th Decembbb, 1885. 

Whether or not we subscribe to the doctrine that “ Egland is a 
Muhammadan power,” we must at least admit that no fair means ought 
to be neglected by which she can procure the confidence of the Muham- 
madan world. The age of crusades has long gone by ; on the other 
hand, Islam itself is showing an aggressive spirit. The old-fa|ihioned 
Muslims are opposed to what we call civilisation and progress, though 
there is a party among them which takes more liberal views, That party 
18 represented not only in Turkey, but in parts of India loo, It is of the 
utmost importance to this country, which professes to be the mistress of 
the largest of Muhammadan populations, that there should be a clear 
nnderilmrding on this subject. On the decision of the question, “Whether 
civilisatiop and Islam are compatible?” depends a vast future— that of 
fifty miUlons of human beings, Is this population to become more and 
moi;o hostile? Are its leading members to smypathise with bigotry and 
backwardaesi elsewhere— to pkiy into the hands of our numerous foes id 
other countries? Because, ^f so, the scsoner England prepares for trouble 
the bejttey, Important light is thrown upon Ihe; matter by Col. Graham’s 
4 book whi(^ shqws the extraordinary spectacle of Ocef- 
dsutiU^oa” h«iqg carried. put by a .Bheikh*4f Arab blood, ignorant of the 
l^ngjiis^ whieh m are to understand 4 
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IkilOa Of talliail oUtrtioHflitii ^itH offibiOl OOltoi^tioiMi lielng vigorously 
ojppOied io liidk by to Os^bffibfkl bf wMtin vbHgioto OotiviotSoiiB. Ought 
ire not to give a sympa^etic welcome to so unexpected an ally? 

Coniineed tbist tbis is so, Col; Grtoam has given to the English 
puhlio a olearly-written and seasontoie book on the life and Work of one 
ifhom he has honoured himself by kbowhig and ^sistlng long and 
intimatdly, Saiyid Ahmed^to give the naihe its true tranaliibration*— 
was a member of the sabordinaie jadioiaa^ in Hindustan for tlurtyoseven 
years, retiring on his pension in 1876. Long before that time came 
be bad been busy— far as his other duties allowed— in the twofold work 
of elevating the moral and social level of his <!o-reHgioiii8t8, and 
promoting a rapproehemeiU between the alien government and all classes 
of the natives. With these objects in view he bad put forth numerous 
pam|dilets, bad visited England, entered one of his sons at Cambridge and 
Lincoln's Inn, and finally, sot on foot a Translation Society and a college 
at Ghaxipur. Transferred to Aligarh, he founded there a Literary and 
Ecientifio Society, and crowned the scheme by opening an Anglo. Vernacular 
College, The beginnings of these things were small, teeble, and exposed 
to much opposition from the old school ot Muslims^ The**^ cuiel objections 
to the existing system of state educfttion— and they were obstacles to all 
rational indtruclio«i and of greater vitality and practical force than 
English Readers might suppose— were founded on the purely secular 
character of the teaching, the corrosive efiect of English learning on belief, 
and the other usual conservative prejudices. By a spirit of compromise, 
the Saiy id undertook to provide a somewhat difierent education, which, 
while still taking its ttand on the principles of progress, should win the 
'^^^dence of moderate Muslims by being indigenous, and seeming to 
acknowledge their ovji^^tions as above noted. Nevertheless, in reality, the 
general ideal was taken from English public schools ; in one respect going 
a step farther by discouraging home*boarding, and removing the pupils as 
far at possible from home influences, which were boldly treated w 
antagonistic. At: the same time, instruction was to be conveyed in Qriei^f 
knguages, aad in close obedience to the creed of Islam i and this conciession 
provedsuffioienti ma#kiftg,^so to speak, the essentially Liberal t’harocter 
of the movement, which was the reverse of “ Conservative,” dt the strict 
seme of the w^rd. Ao stated by one of ite early friend#/ 

“ t4e main (Aject of the institution is to impart liberal Instruction to 
the children of the better classes'^ the Musaiamii oommunky; to make 
tlton regirdiEn^sh eduekttGi& u to e genUemau, whether of 

IfeitkrD'Or Oxieotal blrUn” 
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THft lylhbai wm to oompr^bend Eoglkii bad Ariible, Morid SoieBte 
Fhitoaopbj, i^d iiah ymn i dyi Jiin^adeaai (m^la^g Tbaoloi^i 
which » i^ basil). 

Thus Was the issue nised^-the great Issue wheie deoisioii Is to involre, 
perhaps, the deatiuj of IsUm. It is compatible with the fhith to recognite 
** open question,** tod to treat the problems of mind tod matter from the 
point of riew of experience? Many men, respectable by their years and 
earnestness, said «‘17o** and thua threw on the Saiyid and hia aiaociatea 
the burden of proof. 

The practical demonstration of the socceeding ten years sufficed to 
convince’ all those who were open to conviction. Supported not only 
by the most distinguished l^iberals among the Hindu leaders, and the 
more enlightened among the British governors, but— what was more 
conclusive— by Sir Salar Jang, prime rainister of the Nfsam, by the 
Nawab of Raropur, and by prominent sons of Islam from Patiala on the 
Satlaj to Dacca in Eastern Bengal, the college took root and* fiourisbed 
rapidly. In the words of the most distinguiahed of modern Anglo*Indian 
Ittavary men— Mr. W. W. Hunter— the college 
solves both tnt pfoblems of Muhammadan edueation. It now only 
provides instruction for those of tne If mil. West Provinces, but it stands 

forth as an example to all India of a Muhammadan institution whieh 
effectively combines the seculhr with the religious aspects of education j 
and, while recognising the special spiritual needs of the Muhammadan 
youth) bases its teaching on the truths of Western science, snd is, in tone 
and tendency, thoroughly loyal to our Queen. This is a noble work for 
a mortal to have done upon earth.*' 

The present Principal of the Al^arh College is Mr. Theodn— cect, 
n distinguished Cambridge man. He has written a description of the 
institution, which forms an appendix to Col. Graham's work. From tMs 
we lesrn that the interior quadrangle, when completed, will be -of the 
yastdimeuiionaof 1004 ft, by 076. It will be divided by a row of 
buildings combining hall, library, museum, snd leetute rooms. At either 
end be group* of elass-roomtf, with dining-hslls and mosques. The 

l>riiiripal,headmastor, andprofsiMor ofEnglisb^ havedetaehed residences 
on t\ie groun(ii of one hundred acres which surrou^ the ceW^e. There, 
are six other houttw for the Hindu botiders-tor the collage is catholic. 
There U a Union Olub** wWt a debating-hail, library, end reading-room. 
Entering the mala building, one finds thdt the oUel leetirt-room was 
erected by two Hawabs of the Deoban In hodouv and memory .of a 
deceased nnela, Nrighbowingromni oftltesfmokiad ecmmemoimto tha 
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fiuttei «idlb« jitntfioenoft: of four other Mohimmitfin foooden, oiie^f 
whom hulmUt two moro. Thoboarding-hoiuoforHidiamoiadani^^ 
fomi the ouio pert of the quidrangle, each" set of rooms being large, 
aii 7 , and private. Finallj, a theatre for examinations and grand convocaf* 
lions is in course of erection, and is to he named after an Enropean 
benefactor, Sir J. Strachej. The names of Muir, Hunter, and Elliott are 
also inscribed in testimonT^ of benefactions* There are at present 255 
students in the college* It is impossible to foresee the ultimate limits. 
Already the movement has done away with English contempt on the one 
hand, and with Muslim fear and pride upon the other. It is not merely 
a step in education, it is the commencement of an epoch. 

XThus has this wise ana mau uvea to see the good of his 

labouriraocomplishing in a great measure the revival which he undertook to 
bring about, and preparing the way for a modus vivendi between conquered 
and conquerors, without compromising the self-respect of his own society, 
or failing to render to Cmsar the things that are Cmsar's. It is snrely 
not because he has so far succeeded, and that by gentle means, that he is 
to be considered less worthy of honour than the ordinary run of public 
men, the back place-men, the hireling agitators, or the traders in hereditary 
toteed^ H, G. Ksnni. 

Thi EuBOPsaa Mail. DxcBiiBBa 24 th. 

Since the death of SH- Salar Jong it is 'generaHy admitted that the 
foremost Kiudu-Mahomedan fellow- subjects of the Queen 
Aimed £haa who was born at Delhi as long ago aJs is 

empheiically a man whose long and honourable, an^^ altogether blameless^ 
life, exercised, and exerciser still, a hbhlr oeneficial influence over a great 
part of native public opinion ^ ^ndia, and tie faithful, almost photographic^ 
portrait ^ mese deeply-interesting pages of his career,. his acts and 
‘ viewsv’ generaUy^ is unquestionably of real value as well as of exceptionally 
great interest, pyed Ahmeds early days are full of interest, and the 
anecdotal and historic matter interspersed will be new to the reader, we 
thinlD^In an early chapter, we have a most important and highly sugges- 
tive expositioo of Syed Ahmed's own views on the eau^ the Indiaa 
Mutiny. He tells os that Eossia had nothiny aU to do with the uprising^ 
that the annexation of Oudh was ^ cause, bat that the non-admissioa 
of a native to the Le^lative Council of India had very much indeed to do 
with the explosion. He also cit^ the general dislike felt to miisionariea 
and nuision schools, and deelaies thiE a general distsiouri of the rulers was 
ccmtnmnjd the lime ^the mam of Urn people. «lastioe is done to the 
loyal JlahomfiaDSi too mob IgnoioA offiolally, wo fm a&d, after oaotSan 
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fortti from tfcew paj^ a good deal of clea*^ politioall^gliti A*' ^ 

a moat eDiertalsiog and inatrootive ^0a0riptl6n of Syod Aldirtdlti Itoglaiid. 
Tlie illoatrioua Vtaiior ivas lodged in Meoklenborgh S^^iuref W. 0.» aad iii 
tbelc^tera^fSyedAbmedf^rn England we have a aeriea of deligbtfai 
piciurea of the Way in which things EttropeaOi and particularly things Eng- 
lish and Neapolitan, appeared to 1dm. Hia impreaaiona of Marseiilea, and 
especially those of London, are among the belt things of the kind [wo 
remember. It is always to see ourselves as others see us, and the 
observations of this really cultured, gentle, and good, but originally 
thinking Mahomedan, possess, to our nund, very great intrinsic value, and 
torm rvaoioQ ^anally profitable and pleasant. A considerable portion 
of the volume, which is one of more than 400 pages, is devoted to events 
that occurred after the return of Syed Ahmed to India, and to his famous 
reply to Dr. W. W. ilunler’a ‘Indian Mussulmans* wherein that work is 
severely handled and undoubtedly much useful light cast on the true 
nature of the Wahabi missionaries. The later pages are brought up to 
recent events, and at last we find Syed Ahmed himseli in the Council, 
and winning golden opinions from all who knew him aright. The book 
is embellished with a very characteristic and venerable looking portrait 
of this tvue Indian worthy, and we can add that, in preparln g this ‘life*, 
Colonel Graham Wi sndouhtedly achieved great success, and produced 
what.wiU h(e held as the standard biograpli^ of a most remarkable man.’* 
Tsa Livbbbool Gqubsbb, DacBMBun 2Gxis, lea/!. 

Liew^nautrColonel Graham baa made a very interesting and read., 
able. l^pok' about of the most distinguished of living Mahommedans. 

The honourableiBud^ labmmui»^««,^v of Syed. Ahmed Khan has been traced 
laomthia^ earliasi yeari». end a.pinture Uim been presented vdiioh should 
seisve* ai£a stimulua. to* the rising generatiou^ ia indla. liiiv«4anaat-Coloiiel 
Graham has shown how a native’ genHeman of high and distinguished 
family, but poor, has raised himself from the lowest rung of the oflicial lad- 
der to the highest, and' has educated' himself without the great advantage 
ofkUo^ina English to become, as he now is, the foremost Mkhornmedsu 
of his day in India. fiYod'AhniP^ Delhi in lSlT, and when h e 

was about twenty years oragt, u<, entered the British service, a'Step which 
was regarded with much disfevour by Ifilrt^iVes. He soon deveioped a taste 
fdr literature, and^this Ue contrived tb cultivate InliW Umnre. He dovot^ 
ed himself to atchmologtCarpursuits^ aud he publlSheda history of the. ruins 
ot Delhi, wbich met Mihbi^h appreefiUorih Ehrope. His researches on 
Indian aUtlqUities won for him thr dhthfotlbn of 'a fellbwship of the HOya! 
Jkslktib S^iety; Hh Uli tlsibe given the iiurtd several works which have 
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tftmiloT.lunpi gmt dUtiaciioa. Syid Abm^d wm » true Iriend ol England 
in ile perilous time of the Mutiny. “Ko irtan,’* soye Sir John Sti achey, 
Ihe late Lieutenant-Governor of the North West Provincc 9 » ever gave 
nobler proofs of conspicuous courage and loyalty to the British Goy^- 
aent than vrere given by him in 1857.” The long and honourable career 
of Syed Ahmed was crqwned by Lord Lytton making him a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council. ^Sye d has been a great social and educational reformer ; 
and has been an advocate of Indian affairs being more prominently brought 
before the British Tarliameiit. He sent his son to Cambridge to bo educut> 
ed, and accompanied him hiniself to see vrhat measures were necessary for 
the establishment^of a similar college in the North-West Provinces of India, 
^nd it was due to his eff >rts that the Anglo-Oriental CoUoj^e was founded 
at Allygurh. His writings and example have effected a womlerfully whole- 
aome change in Mahommedan. ideas throughout India^ ' 

ThB CoMTGMPORABr RfiVlXW. DECEMBER 1 885 . 

^yed Ahthed Khan, the liberal-minded Mahommedan who did 
much good service to the English cause in the.mutiny, and has suice dono 
80 much for the education and improvement of his own fellow-religiouHitsI 
IS happily still alive, but it was a wise and excellent idea in Colonel 
Graham to write an account of his life now, because the next ten or fifteen 
years are likely to be very important ones for the Maliommedans of India, 
and the sketch of such a life would be certain to have a beneficial influence 
upon the developement of Mahommedan parties at such a time. The 
biography which he has just published is calculated to interest muoh 
wider circles than these, ^yed Ahmed is in many respects a remarkable 
and attractive figure, ahd bis opinions and plans will always claim the 


reader’s attention.” 

JOUBNAI. OP THB NaTION A l. TwOtAK ASSOCIATION IN AID OP SoCXAt. 

PaoGRBss AND Education in India. 

JSo. 180 , Deeet^ber 1885 . 

“ An interesting record of the Life and Work of this venerable and 
distinguished Mohammedan gentleman has just been published by hie 
frieiid Nod admirer, LieaCenaot-Colhnel G. F. I. Graham. Some of our 
readers will doubtless remember the visit of the Syed and his two sons to 
Englahd in 1859, a visit un JeYtakert at a time when but few of bis 
nationidity had vehtured to cross *t!re blaok water,’ and which was attended 
with sficU imiSOrtant resfiUs, in at much as it led the way to the foundation 
of the Mohammedan AtVglo-Orietilal Oollege ht Allygurh. The idea had 
WOdodbtedly been in %ed Ahmed’s mind for year*, but it was not until his 
return iroin Eagland— his heart and miad q[aiokened by all that he had 
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teen of west«ni eiWl!A&tion<^iHl hf took aotif9 a^ipi toivaiwli riiiiitff 
fimd fiir Uio oaltbliabmelit of « Oollogo wfatoh abottld be lodepeiident 
Government, end which should meet the wishes end supply the eduoetioQhl 
wants of the members of the Mohammedan faith. 

^^he College was opened on the 24th May, 1875, on whioh occasion 
Sir William Mttir delivered an address; and on tbo Sth January, 1877, 
the foondatibn -stone of the GoUeg<i buildings was laid by' His Excel- 
lency Lord Lyttoo. The scheme was liberally 'supported, not only by 
members of Syed Ahmed’s creed, but by philanthropic Englislimen and 


broad-minded Hindus ; Lord Northbrook having contributed Rs. 10,0*00 
for founding Scholarships ; Sir William Muir, Sir John Strachey, Lord 
Stanley of Alclerley, and many others having been Uberal contributors ; 
while the late Maharajah of Puttiala gave no less a sum than Rs. 58,000 ; 
the Maharajah of Vizianagrara, the Maharajah of Benares, and otlrer 
Hindu Qcntlemen also contributed largely. The Nizam of Hyderabad 
endowed the College with the princely sum of Rs. 90,0l)0.^ 

The noble address presented on this occasion, and Lord Lytton's 
elo(liieut I’eplyi are worthy of permanent record. At the dinner which 
folio wed^^r. Keene, in proposing the health of Syed Alimed Khan said ; — 
‘ What they had seen was likely^ as far as anything human could he 
predicted, to form the germ of a very wide and important movement that 
would live in history, and with it would live the name of the good and 
excettent man to whose unceasing, devotion and labours it was indebted 


for its origin^ 

Syed Ahmed Khm’s remarks ^ in reply have such an important 
bearing on a question which is ♦engaging the earnest attention of the 
National Indian Association, and indeed of all true friends of India that 
we quote them in full. — Hp said: — 

* Ever since 1 first began to think of social question in British India 
it struck me with peculiar force that there was a want of genuine sympathy 
and community of feeling between the two races whom Providence has 
placed in such close relation in this country. 1 often asked myself how it 
was that a* century of English rule had uot brought the natives of this 
country closer to those in whose hands Providence had placed the guidance 
of public affairs. CPor a whole century and more, you, gentlemen, have 
lived in the same country in which we have lived; you have breathed 
the same air; you have drank the same water ; you have liyed upon tlie 
same crops at have given nourishment to miHlons of your Indian fellow- 

BubjectS 4 yet the absence of scoidiateroottrse, which is implied by the 

wcrd^iaiidihip, between the lluglish Aad the Natives of this coutttry. 
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liiAbM iiiAtl jdepleiible^ . And wheMver t |iat« eontldtred tlie etiisei 
to wlit«li.tblt ansaitifttctorj atote of thipgt it doe, I haro imTtrUblj pomo 
to the coacloaioD that the ahaenoe of eommunitj of feeling between the 
two laoea waa^ due to the absence of comuionitj of ideas and com- 
munity of interests. And^ gentlemen, I felt equally certain that, so 
long ar this state of things continued, the Mussulmans of India could make 
no progress under the English rule. It then appeared to me that nothing 
could remove these. obstacles to progress but education; and education, 
in its fullest sense, has been the subject in furthering which I have spent 
the most earnest moments of my life, and employed the best energies 
that lay within my humble power.Q 


The College grounds comprise about ons hundred acres, enclosed 
by a hands ome atone wall, built in ssctions seven or eight feet long, 
on each of which is engraved the name of the donor uf the section, 
amongst which will be found the names of people from all parts of India, 
of Englishmen, of English women, and even of Hindastani iadias. In 
'like mauuer every set of students* rooms has above it a stone tablet 
inscribed with the name of the donor; each set costing Rs. 1,500, Among 
these are found the names of two English gentlemen. ^ Tbui^ the very 
stones of this building bear witness to the aspirations of Syed Ahmed 
Khan, that Engliabraen and natives should work side by side as brothers.* 
The buildings, when complete, will form a quadrangle whose interior 
dimensiona will be 1,004 feet, by 576 feet, and will comprise a hall, library, 
museum, literature-rooms, dinning balls, two mosques (one for the Sunnis and 


the other for the Shias), besides residenceafor the masters and for the boarders. 
Only about one -fourth of the buildings are completed. ... 

Colonel Graham recounts in a brief chapter the pluck and heroism 
of this nbblehoarted Mabominedan gentleman, by whrch the lives of the 
European residents of Bijnore were saved, at no small risk to himself. 
Speaking of him Sic John Strachey said ‘No man ever gave nobler proofs 
of conspicuous courage and loyalty to the British Government than were 
^iren by him in 1857 ; no language that I could use would be worthy of the 

devotion he showed ’ ^ 

In 1858 Syed Ahmed wrote in Urdu, The Cautet of the Indian 
which was noi, however, translated and published in English till 
the year 1873. In his preface he says:*- 

* The Allowing pages, though written in 1858, have not yet been 
pubtishsd. I publish them now, as, althoifgh many yeara have elapsed 
linoe thpy were indited) nothing has oecurred to cause me to change iuf 
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OfMaill* iHiliiPrtQetrli^illllNid w Qtmixmiiii 

y gqi M i ^ io^tiiifelt Ifrta Mg ttwed^Bry tHth tlie fnQ ef iti 

fiihtbiiimt#« imd^ ndt merely by tbe eward/ 

^j^bere !• ibnch Ik tbe pamphlet worthy of our eax^nesi connderetiof}» 
even Ip the preseuf day ; eapedially the remarka on the friendship, inter- 
conrsd, and' Syidpkthy which riiould ekitl between the people of India and 
the rttlihg faceT^ t«4 •• ••• •«* (t* ••• <•• if* 

in 1869, S^ed’ Ahmhd'^and hts tVo eonai left Bomby for England. 
Soon after bis arrival he Was appointed a Coihpainibn of the Star of India. 

Syed Ahmed's Tetters from England, published in Urdu in the 
Allyarh Institute Gazette^ translations of which are given in this volume, 
are full of interest. Their quaintness, simplicity, keen observations, 
catholicity of spirit, kindly humour and graphic power, render them the 
mobt res^able chapters in the book. 

In 1876,. after thirty* sbven years* service, Syed Ahmed retired oa 
his pension, and took up his abode at AHygurb. In 1878 Syed Ahmed 
was, by liord Lytton^ made a member of the Viceroy’s Council, an appoint- 
ment which crowned his long and bon’onrable career. He was re-appointed 
by Lord Ripob id 1882. Whilst in the Council, he was examined as a 
witness by tbo Education Commission of which he and bis son Syed 
Mahmud were members. 

We have thus noticed the chief points in the long and useful career 
of this worthy Indian Gentleman. We heartily commend Colonel 
Graham's book to our readers, both English and Indian, showing,^ as it 
does, how a native Gentleman of high and distinguished family, but 
poor, educated only up to his nineteenth year, has raised himself from the 
lowest rung of the offioral ladder to the highest, and also educated himself, 
without the great advantage of a knowledge of English, to become, as he 
is, the foremost ijltiamiuedan of bis day in India'. 

The volume is adorned by a striking portrait. ” ] 

(Sd.) J. B. Kmoflt 

Thu Manciibstbb Coobibs abd Labcaihibb Gbbbbal 
Adtbbtisbb, \6th January y 1886. 

The history q( our Indian Empire and the present relations of thig 
country to us institutions and people aVe becoming more and more objects 
of interest and study to the English people. Seeing that our position ia 


India If that of oonquerbrs, and that the subjugated people consist of 
varloUiS raoes, holding divers religions, opposedf to each other and opposed 
to our ownweligions^tarrouaded and encrusted by aU the prejudices and 
fuperptlttottiWldehliBVWgi^itofbr cfntdriei^ it is not itrange that Ibi 
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v( ih% J&nfluh to 

tilt Mlitt mmf tltotid iiiU lit • mMier to tox. ilit tAei^itt; of the moet 
eiUt dMtiagji^htd atettfliAt^ The book belore iit girtt. e record oC 
tine lift tild work of a fOpreetntattTe^ and, in trtry wtf, x relnarkebio 
aiAQi Bjrtd Abemed Khao ntj be laid to be the moat emineiit of bee 
Haleat^'a Makomedaii aubjeeta ia Iiidiftk Coming of a lineage of prineet 
and great mea-^-nilera among hit own race«-he haa aiwajs shown not onlf 
unawevving but eethuiiaaiic loyalty to the Engliah Government; and 
atriot and faithftl liahomedan tiiough be be, he haa laboured to aboir 
those of hiaown race and faith, where their prejudices hinder the growth 
of their eivUisatton, their perfect citlsenship and their general well-being. 
His unshaken adherence to the English supremacy and bia thorough 
knowledge of the natives have made him valuable to both parties ; and 
bis unblemished integrity haa gained for him the confidence of both. 
Colonel Graham tells how, at the time of the Mutiny, Syed Ahmed not 
only remained faithful to bis allegiance but saved the lives of many 
Europeans, and altogether behaved . nobly. But this is reckoned as of 
miuor importance compared with the patriotism he has manifested, and the 
acrvices he haa rendered the State wnce that time, not only in his capacity 
os a judge and as a member of the Viceregal Council, but also in his 
writings on religious, social, and political questions in the Urdu tongue. 
Colonel Graham gives large extracts from English -translations of Uiese 
which call for attention from those interested in Indian matters. There 
is a pleasing account of the visit of Syed Ahmed to England in 1869, 
when be brought hia son Syed Mahmud to be educated at Cambridge and 
to read for the bar. The publication of this book it not only to bo 
welcomed because it supplies English readers with a sketch of the character 
of a remarkable and important Indian personage, but its circulatioir in 
India should do much to incline and encourage young men of the native 
cacea to a like career. 

Taa SaTjuRDAT Re view ISth Frbruary, 1886. 

It may be doubted whether the growing practice of writing copious 
biographlea of individuals still, living is calculated to raise the standard 
of snob works* It may. be inconvenient and difficult to tell the whole, truth 
and^notblng but the truth about. men moving and working amongst us. 

^ With the dead therelia mo ciTalryr and **i&t.the dejsd there la uo change.” 
But if there were-im eaecepliona- to our remarks, we ahpuld make one for 
the meoiMr now beforems. We have had lately suck eytraerdlnary pro- 
posfile^ ftr wliat : is termed ^ the regeauratiqni of India,** auoh amazing 

af th« .hi4^fn capatiUeaofimiixea. for mauag uot only all 
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their: oim Affaift hut the oompUeaM niaohiii^rj of govornmettt, and 
tudaoiaal attempts on the part of thO delegatea of a oarnnr tei to represenl^ 
lOimagioar/ oatloaaHty; that this work comiaa aptly to' show us what can 
he done by an edu^ted native who uniteS' devotion to hie eo*reHgtonistn 
with genuine loyalty to the States ThO ancestors of Syed Ahmed were^ 
as Colonel Qrahani, his biographer, truly says, men of mark under tho 
Mogul Blmpire.** His grandfather was What Bernier or Abul Fazl would 
have termed a manrahiar, and commanded a nominal force of one thousand 
foot and five hundred horsemen. His father was a recluse ; a tarihuduniya,' 
or one who bad resigned worldly afiaira and despised Court favours. Syed 
Ahmed himsell was, however,, brought up in the very precincts of the palace 
at Delhi, owing to the infiuence possessed by his maternal grandfather. 
Entering the service of the British Government in 1839 against the wish 
of his friends, he became familiarized with the routine of business in the 
civil and criminal departments ; was made a Muusif, or subordinate Civil 
<7udge, in 1841 ; and in this capacity was posted successively to Futtehpore 
Sikri, Delhi, EoUtak, and Bijnore. He was stationed at" the last place when 
the Mutiny broke out in 18fi7 ; and a careless observer might have confi* 
dently predicted' that a man of his descent, education, and family tradUIoUe 
would have secretly or openly favoured the mutineers at Delhi, and would 
have acted with some rebellious Pathan or Nawab in Bi}nore itself. No- 
thing of the sort apparently entered into the Syed’s head. At the risk of 
his own life he protected the English residents, endeavoured to persuade 
a wavering Mahomedan of influence and position to take part with the 
British ; lost property, friends and relatives in the struggle ; accompanied 
an Ei)glish avenging force ; and never for one moment wavered in his 
loyalty and all^giahce.^ It ia satisfactory to learn that he has been reward, 
edbythe grant of a pension for two lives; that he has risen higher in 
the judicial service } that he has visited and been well received: in England^ 
that he has been for four years— that is, twice the ordinary period— a 
member of the Legislative Council of the Viceroy ; that he has received 
the CdmpanionsUip of the Star of India ; and that he still lives in honoured 
retirement af Altguth, where he has himself founded a Mahommedan or 
Anglo-Oriental College, primarily for the instruction of men of his own 
creed, but open to other clasies-^Hindus, and even Christians. l;bis 
institotton Is really a monument of sagacity and benetolence. 

S ie career of such a man is valuable in two aspects. For jeaiw past 
sen a subject of oontUnt complaint on the part oi tho Maho-r 
medana. that they are completely beaten by Bindoa in competition for 
toiployttiefti for one Muaetrittun in out lohoois tnd OoUegOa we kti 
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lHhdni. f&e lattdr-«4iupple, intelligent, acute, andf^ pusHibg— nerer learn 
Sausl^rit, oflen write their owu dialect very lihdifTerentlj, obtain wonder- 
tul fluency in writing and‘ speaking English, plead successfully at the Bar, 
become expert a^untants, and adorn the Benoh by their probity an^ 
legal learningji Mussulman, oh the other hand, takes to Persian and 
reads and quotes Sadi as an educated Englishman used to read and quote 
Horace; If he is intended for the public service, or if he aspires to a higli 
education, he musf study Arabic. To require that on the top of these 
classical languages, one of them very difficult to master, he should become 
e first-rate English scholar; is to require a very great deal. Then, rightly 
or wrongly, he is constantly credited by a proportion of the English officials 
with disaflection and discontent. ^|He has, it is urged, reminiscences of 
Mogul splendour and supremacy. He sighs for the touch of the vanished 
hand of Delhi. He broods over real and imaginary wrongs. It is bis own 
fault if be is outstripped by men of an older religion but more alive to u 
new order of things ; and so on. It is one of the merits of Syed AIimed*U 
life and work that he has shown how far these allegations are true or false ; 
what causes hate really kept Mahonredans rn the background f what the 
Government can do to remove obstructions and disabilities and to give 
them fair play ; and what they can do themselves to get out of the fettere 
of antiquated traditio^ This is the first lesson taught by the Life. The 
second is addressed practically to the English Ituler. Here we have, almost 
for the first time, the clear, vigorous, honest opinion of a native gentle- 
man of learning, experience, and loyalty, on the popnlarity or unpopularity 
of a rule of aliens. ^ Eyed Ahmed has a good deal to say on the causes c£ 
the Mutiny ,* on the tendency of our legislation ; on our educational policy; 
en the difficulties experienced by civilians and military men in getting at 
tbe real wants of the masses ; and on the neeessky fer meeting such wants 
and requirements when they have been ascertained. Let us first hear 
what the Syed has to say about a Mutiny which fell like a thunderbolt 
from a clear sky, and when put down puzzled some of the shrewdest 
intellects in India to say why it happened. At the close of 1858 Syed 
Ahmed published a pamphlet in- the Urdu language tracing the Mutiny 
to five great causes : misapprehension by the people of the intentions of 
Government; the passing . of laws and regulatiions objectionable andill- 
iuKed to the community ; Ignorance in the Government of native wants 
and grievances,*^ failure ol sympathy between the rulers and their subjects ; 
and the bod mauagemeat of the army, under which head he includes the 
paucity of English soldier^ It is satisfaotory to find Syed Ahmed scout- 
jpg tho notion that tbo onnonation of Ondit kd to tho loboUioo^ find poinl^ 
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ttet “ not on^ of ilit grwt .to4«d prluooi oi^QQiod tUo rph4 
^ PW^OfO vrlitoa tlipuk. 0«llioiMie*t> 

haij^ed pqliojr that ijbH reaasiiring^^ Hye the opinioii of it qualified 
fitness to the contrayjr. ^t^wfieu yre ave gravely told that the nonn 
f dmission of nativefi into the Legialattve Council was the “ original causa 
of the outbreak,” wa merely uadeijstaud Syed Ahmed to mean that, with 
lUi^Uves in a LegislatiTe Council the Qoyernment ia less likely to pass a 
foolish, unnecessary, or harsh l^w. And nrost certainly the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill of M84rd was vastly improved by the dissection to which it 
was subjected by the native and independent members of Lord Eipoii*s 
Council. With more point does the Syed dwell on the discontent caused 
by the inquiry into alienated and rent-free tenures which in the older 
l^rovinces began about 1828 and lasted for more than a dozen years; on 
tbn practice of selling the old acres of defaulting proprietors in the North- 
West provinces, and letting in the new men, bankers and money- 
grubbers, through sales in the Revenue or successful actions in the Civil 
Courts; act'd on the levelling character of our authority, and the occasional 
harsh and unsympathetic action of those who enforce ^t. There is a fair 
amount of truth in all these explanatitms;. antii^ iTjust to the- Syed to 
Stau thati on the other hand, he reproves hie countrymen sharply for 
their unlucky, habit of abusing the Qovernmentr in private for an oflensivc 
Uw or »n obnozioot manif^atp, and tban aaauring tli« Commiaaioner or 
tbs Judge iOi a iBoruiD£ call that, the qoalitjr of juatioe dirpenaed by the 
j;og|j,h iT«. llke that of Mauabltvaq. and their geueroaity only paralleled 
by fbet of Pj.fi'" XbiQlCbe ^yed makea a aeriee of good pointe when be 
gWeiecatotogueofmen of bia own, religion irbo, ae Colonel Grabaai 
iaye,"etoodby u»fUonoUly Utbe Mutiny." Uie too long tor recital, 
bttttbelUtupght beeaeay antended. Bsadeta of Mr. Thotnlliira exr 

perienoea Kill remember the fiddity of Ddawar Khan, nbo guided that 

gentleman ea Ida midnight ride tram Mathura to Delhi. The good, efficea 
oTtbe lata Nawab Aawr AU witA Mt. ^ ought not to 

be-forgetten, and fheloupaervioea a^iloy dty. of Moulari Abdul Letif of 

Calcutta hare recently been rewarded by au appropriate title, In^ fact, 

the Mutiny rouldnowr be fairly dealgnated a, an aUeippt en, the^.pHit 

ofUaMulmanitorecorertheirloat power. Many Mpgnh and Pathaaa 
were no deubt to be found fighting in tbe rebel rephaend. tha “MeMavT 
kypt pur epmmandere oh the alert for eome montba In BeWletmd. But 

ppMttfw’man., at feral we ean reeolleet. eTOt put Wnwelf beyond Iho 
Brie of Lord Canhln^a amnerty by the atlW^tiM PWT«fi «»• Btiri 

of jbanti and the flehd of BWufoL 
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Th^ more serious portion of this biography is relieved by the letters 
which the Syed himself wrote or the experiences which fie details about 
his visit to England. They are amusing without being ludicrous ; and if 
they remind us of the imaginary adventures of Haji Baba in England in 
Morier’s tale, they are not rendered offensive by the lofty and patronizing 
tone so often adopted by Hindu law Students, professional agitators and 
candidates for Parliament. In April 1869 the Syed went to England on 
special leave, and he describes bis journey by land and by sea, Bombay, 
Aden, Marseilles, his lodgings In London, and his reception by the Secretary 
of State for India, with much ohservancy and candour. The Indian Ocean, 
we are sorry to say, produced its usual effect on the- Syed and his attend- 
dants. He felt qualms himself, and had bis suspicions that it had not been 
all right with his servant Chajju. Mahmud and Hamid, the Syed’s two sons, 
were, as the Syed would have said in his own dialect, la-char and be-hosh. 
Aden is gravely described as a place which by dint of work and expenditure 
bad been turned into a paradise from something exactly the opposite, The 
Somalis spoke very indifferent Arabic, or at least a dialect ofit, whicha 
learned Mahomedan from Lucknow and Delhi could scarcely make out. In 
the Red Sea be was drenched by a wave which came in at a porthole, but 
he was afterwards comforted by the sight of Mount Sinai, or what the 
Mahomedans call JebeMMiisa. After this everything was smooth. The 
“spLmdid coffee’’ of Egypt, dashed with cows’ milk— it is as often that of the 

camel— the richness of the crops under irrigation, the magnificence of the'. 

steamer Poona, wits its captain, who had picked up a slight knowledge of 
Urdu ; an introduction toM.de Lesseps, who spoke a little Arabic; the 

experiences ofaPathani ayah or nurse to the children of Mr., now Sir (L 

Couper, Bart., on her twenty-ffrst trip to Europe; the beauty of the 
coasts of Italy and Sicily; and the spectacle of twelve French line-of- 
battle ships manoeuvring off Toulon — all combined to make this part ot 
the voyage one of pure pleasure. Even the Mediterranean was propitious, 
is sea being “ like water in a cup.” Marseilles was another source of 
delight. The illuminations at the Dewali in India seemed insigniffcaut' 
when compared with French shops and streets lit up at night. At two 
brilliant shops the Syed thought that a marriage ceremony must havo been 
going-on. He was surprised to learn that these places were merely cafes 
where even workmen could refresh themselves. At the Zoological Gardens 
of Marseilles he recognized a familiar object in an elephant of moderate 
size, but very thin, and shut up id a house. Accustomed as he was to 
the sobriety and order of a Sunday in India, when all offices are closed, 
as are the shops in European quarter?, he did not at first discover that 
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elterjtlilhjsWth seeing fa P)irii ott ithftt day. Versailles, 

Utlih its fouatainiB, lakes, aniiuala Bpomhg water fh)m their beads, j»cul|>ttiKir8 
and paintings, quite eclipsed the Dewatt -i-Khasii at belhi, thefacbtab Bagb 
^oud with its 360 foqnUitts,. and the gardens and summer palaces of Deeg. 
The Syed, like a true Oriental sage, saw the bed bn which Lewis XI V* 
died, and pondered over the instability (napiddarr> of this raib world. 
The only unlucky result of the Sunday trip to Versailles Was that thd 
faithful aepvant Cbfljju, who had been left behind in Paris, had begun to 
cry at* his master’s prolonged absence. We have no room fur the letters 
in which the Syed details his visit to the India Ofhce and his life in 
London, We are, however, just able to state that the Syed went to the 
Derby, was treated with much consideration by the Duke of Argyll, then 
nt the India Office, and that at his London lodgings Anne Smith and 
Elizabeth Matthews did the cooking, set the fires, arranged the papers, 
and behaved towards their distinguished lodgers with the utmost attention 
and propriety. Few things seem to have pleased the Syed so much as 
to find domestic servants reading Ptmch^ and cabmen who, as he aptly 
suggests, correspond to the ehhawalas of Benares and Patna, scanning 
the journals while waiting for a fare. 

We are glad: to record that one of the Syed’s sons is now a 
judge of the High Court of the N.-W. Provinces, while another has a 
good post in the Executive Department. The part which the Syed took in 
debates, of which selections are given, show of course perfect familiarity 
with native habits and court practice, and he was clear and decisive as to 
compulsory vaccination. A deputation of humanitarian propagators of 
disease would have made no impression on him. His speeches and letters, 
if not perfect modela of English, are manly and perspicuous, and he did not 
begin to study ouv language till he was long past thirty. It is probable 
that he will have some difficuUy in overcoming the apathy and prejudices 
of bia fellow-Mahomedans, and that the reforms of our own administrators 
may appear to him to move slowly. But there is nothing of the noisy, 
vapouring, unpractical Baboo about him* He doubts very much whether 
“competent and impartial arbitrators” can be found in villages, and thinks 
a decision by a competent and salaried judge a far better termination to a 
lawsuit. It only remains for us to iay that Colonel Graham has fulfilled 
his self-imposed task with tact and fairness, and that this biography, 
whether we judge it by actual results or by its powerful example, justifies 
the writer in terming it the biography of a man iyha for eloquence, disoerttb 
ment, learning, and loyalty is the ^‘ foremost Mahomedan of bis day in 
India;* 
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T<> be liMd ^8 'Gdloird ^dniin tfells blb t^adisMlft' lk» ^jipaetiiiaig page 
of this Wbfk/thttl Bj^ed Alluied JCbao Ib **lbe ki 

India aa te^tde fonse of dtokotei^, iOduObee ’Over Wo feUoW ni^n, aad 
iiteraiy abilit)^,” einOe the death Of Salar Jtittg, sOuads like thfe biag- 
jgevated ptaiae of a biographer trho bha no mental perspeotive. Remembel** 
ing that Sir Salar Jung was tbe Prime Minister of the moat powerful 
Mabommedan State in India, that be was a man of conspicuous ability, that 
be k^pt in check tbe unruly nobles of tbe Kizahi’s Doinioions for many 
years, that above all be bad sagacity enough to perceive^ even in the darkest 
days of the Sepoy revolt, that England must win, and that it was for tbe best 
interests of India that England should win~remembering all ibis, one is 
tempted to tbiuk that tbe biographer of Syed Ahmed Khan mudt have ex- 
hibited tbe usual partiality of biographers for their heroes. That was tbe 
impression which the words produced on us When we first read them, but 
having perused the book, we have come to the conclusion that Colonel 
Graham has, instead of exaggerating, underestimated the merits of this 
eminent native gentleman, whole career bash been a blessing to the 
natives of Upper India. Two objects appear to have amimated bis life- 
one to make the rulers and the ruled understand each other better, in 
order that there might be an enlightened Government and a contented 
people ; the other that bis countymen should learn tbe arts and sciences 
of the West, so that they may make a fresh spring forward in all that 
constitutes true civilisation. These, we say, appear to have been the 
two chief objects of ISyed Ahmed Khan*s life, and they have been attended 
with most remakable success.^ Had he been infiuonced by his antecedents^ 
he would have cast in his loFwith others of his co-religionists during the 
Mutiny. His ancestors were men of mark under the Mogul Empire. He 
himself, on his father’s death in 1836, was invested by Bahadur Shah, the 
last Emperor of Delhi, with his grandfather’s titles, corresponding to our 
ranks of duke, earl, and baron, and with the additional one of Arif Jang, 
or Master of War. He was then seventeen years of age, and a year later 
entered, much against the inclination of his relativesj the British service 
as Sheristadar, or reader, in the criminal department of the native judge’s 
office in Delhi. In the- course of time he became a chief native judge, later 
On a member of the Viceroy’s Council, which distinguished post he now 
holds, and he has a son who is one of the judges in the High Court Of 
Appeal of the North-West Plrovinoes— a son who in his way is as remark- 
able os the father, fbr, when at Cambridge, Syed Mabinud gained the 
ptias for the best essay on English literature. This is a bare outline of 
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Syed AbmedKbt&'flcar^rfbuttottnd^erstandwhfttmanaerof man be is, 
a few more detaile mnst be added.^^^^e is a vdlominous wHier. His works 
OR arcbaeology bare gained bim tbe dlsUnction oi being unanimously elected 
air honorary member of the Rojal Asiatic Society. He bas written a com- 
mentary on the Bible in many, volumes,* and though a devout Mussulman, 
quotes St. Paul with approval. He has written a history of Wahabiism, 
vindlcatiBg the Mahomedaus from the attacks of Dr. Hunter, showing 
that that learned author has mistaken political for religious causes of 


discontent, and proving that a Mussulman, as a Mussulman is bouud to be 
loyal to a Government which rcspec^ta his religion. In addition to these 
works he has contributed numerous articles to native newspapers and 
magazines.^ 

And lastly, he has written a work ou The Causes of the Indian 
Revolt,” extracts from which are given by Colonel Graham, 'j'hese will 
be read with deep interest by those who desire to obtain a true insight 
into the events which led to that mighty and calamitous struggle. \ Syed 
Ahmed was himself in the thick of tbe revolt. By his courage and 
strategy be s aved the lives of the Europeans who were at Bijnore when 
the revolt occurred, casting in his lot with iho British, and acting as 
loyally as if he had been an Englishman. For those services bo was 
rewarded by the Government, and for those services his property in Delhi 


was destroyed by the rebols^^Sdonel Graham tells a touching story of 
this period ofSyed Ahmed’s career ; — 

V/^^^owards tbe end of September he visited his home at Delhi, just 
after the taking of the city. On reaching his house, he beard that his 
mother had taken refuge iu one of her syce’s Iborse-attendant’s) houses, 
and he followed her there. On his calling out to her, she opened the 
door, crying out, “ Why have you come here? All are being killed. 
You will be killed also I ’’ He told her not to be afraid, as he had a 
special pass. He then found out that for five days she had been living 
on the horses* grain, and was very weak. For three days rfie had had 
no water. He hurried off to the fort, and brought a jug of water. An 
old femcle servant who was with his mother, and wlp was also suffering 
intensely from thirst, was first met by him on his return, and he poured 
out some water for her, and told her to drink. The faithful old woman 
told him io take it to her mistress, saying that she required it most. 
8yed Ahmed made her drink, and the poor woman, after drinking a 
little, fell back, and in . a few moments was a corpse ! Syed Ahmed’s 
distress may be imagined. He took his mother back with him to 
Meerut, but the shock and anxiety of mind that she had suffered during 
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•io|f«a4 ll Hfi ttte were; too »4oh for boTi im|i .tbO' died t 
mon||i ftftevwir4^. 

At to iilie cam es of tlio reeoU, Syed Abnad effectuall/ d^jOftt 
of those who oon toad that it was a mere mutiny of tepoyt aid iiO^ i 
Rebellion of the people. He ahowa in detail that for a lon^ 
grieyanoea had been ranking in the hearts of the people, and that in counjo 
ol time a vast quantity ot explosive material had been collected* ** Xt 
wanted but the application of a match to light it, and that match was applied' 
by the mutinous army*’* He shows, too, that while the Government 
was animated by the best intentions, it legislated in complete ignorance of 
the wishes of the people, and he explains how the people misinterpreted 
the acts of the Government. Neither rulers nor ruled understood each 
other, the former held aloot from the latter, forgetting that in India they 
were in the position of foreigners— “ that they diflered from its nativets 
in religion, in customs, in habits of life and of thought.” And his great 
remedy, a remedy on which he is never tiled of insisting, is that the 
rulers must try to understand the people, and treat them with courtesy. 
Before he visited England this was his constant theme, but after he bad 
visited this country he understood why too many Englishmen in. India 
treat the natives with impatient contempt. Nevertheless he urged that, 
though the natives were not entitled to politeness on the score of their 
ability, they should not be treated badly, because in so doing Englishmen 
detrateted from their own high character and placed obstacles in the way 
of civilisation. Though rather long, we must make an extract from a 
letter written while in London, where |*Syed Ahmed expresses these 
opinions;— 

It is nearly six months since I arrived in London ; and although, 
owing to want of means, 1 have been unable to see many things that 1 
should have liked to see, I have still been able to see a good deal, and 
have been in the society of lords and dukes at dinners and evening 
parties. I have also mixed a good deal in that middle-class society to 
which I myself belong. I have seen many ladies of high family and 
first-rate education. I have also observed the habits and customs and 
way of living ol high and low, and seen the warebousft of great 
merchants, the shops of the smaller ones, the method of ibcir storing 
and selling their wares, and the manner in which they treat their 
euftomers. Artisaas and* the commoii workmg«*iiian I have seen in 
B«iab«r>. I li*ra Tinted*' fiuttbnTlmd .ptofam. BMatidB*, maietra., 
wgiaMiingi irwla, ihipiniiUiflg. MtabUthtaeBiii gaa*l(niiKiHM, edMtd* 
teUgraph OMDpwto vliieb «au«)t •nMataih rtmli .f ww-i. o|. 
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^Mwit ftt (b* nuMtingt oimveMl MwUtiu, tad hm. ^bbi lltid 

pliM'^bbUeii. ’ Irhe Mibli olfbU tbit iblbftl^ ' •tt'habjf|b 1 db bbl abtolva 
tbb'lSaitHb in India of dbooartofy, and oiT Ibokibg npbn tbe aMarM bf 
bbftt oouiit^ aa atiimaU anil beneath oobtempt, I think ahejr do <lo firdai 
not ubderitandiog ill ; and I am afraid t must oonfeM that thej are not 
hr, wrong in their opinions of us. Without flattering the English, I- can 
truly say that the natives of India,- high and low, merchants and petty 
ihopkeepers, educated and illiterate, when contrasted with the English 
[n educatioa, manners, and uprightness, are Us like them as a dirty 
animal is to an able and handsome man* Do you look upon an animal 
ss a thing to be honoured ? da you think it necessary to treat an animal 
sourteously, or the reverse ? You do not 1 We have no right to courteous 
treatment. The English have reason for believing us in India to be 
imbecile brutes. Although my countrymen will consider this opinion 
ot mine an extremely harsh one, and will wonder what they are deficient 
in, and in what the English excel, to cause me to . write as I do, I maintain 
ihat they have no cause for wonder, as they are ignorant of everything 
here, which is really beyond imagination and conception. What I have 
seen, and sse daily, is utterly beyond the iiangination of a native of India. 
If any of my countrymen do not believe what I say, you may certainly 
put them doUrn as frogs and fishes. Can a man who has been born bliod 
imagine tbe appearance of the sunlight or the glorious light of the moon? 
There was once a living fish that fell from a fisherman into a well in 
which were a number of frogs. When they saw a new traveller, white 
in colour, aqd glittering like silver, they behaved very kindly to him, and 
asked where he came from. The fish said that he was a native of tbe 
Ganges. The frogs asked the fish if his watery country was similar to 
theirs, to which the fish answered in the affirmative, adding that it was a 
bright, good country, swept by a fine wind, which raised waves in which 
fishes were rocked as in a swing, and disported themselves, and that it was 
very broad and long. On hearing this, a frog came out a foot from the 
side of the well and said, “What! as long and as broad as the distance 
I have come ftom the well' . The fish said, “ Much gi^ifer.” Thi fro/sr 
came another foot out, and kgain his'^ifesticTn to the fish, which said, 
“Much greater.” The fkog went on, getti^ the same answer the farther 
he wtot, until he got to the opposite side ttf the wdHi Again ’ askifij^’ bis 
questioii, the'fiihtgave the smne 'reply. Th4 frh^g s^d, “ You lie ; it cannot 
be; larger than this.*’: JUst abttts taomeo^a’^ d^wn a bucket; knd 
toW.watefi thueimuiiog iMde. The' frog faskid the 
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flsh if hit eoQAil)^# large, <m i^icb ftb# Ungbed, sajrlng, 

S!bdie ibif^itliai]rea bl^Ta»efe»>m and vbiobii ititan^iibleior you 
to te^ne, eaaiiut br UMmgbt Of hf you without atetog; Viht, tbeuafoiii 
do.youiathv aboutthem t ** 1 aba not thinking abont thoae things in vtue^ 
nwhig to the specialities of oor respeetifo . countries, we and the %i^Mh 
differ. 1 only remaik on politeness, knowledge, good faith, deanlinesi, 
skilled workmanaliip, accomplishments, and thoroughnees, which are the 
results of education and civilisation. AH good things^ spiritual and worldly, 
"Which shall bo found in man, have been bestowed by the Almighty on 
Burope, and especially on England. By spiritual good things I mean that 
the English carry out all the details of the religion which they believe to 
be the true one, with a beauty and excellence which no other nation can 
compare with. This is entirely due to the education of the men and women, 
and to their being united in aspiring after this beauty and excellence.. If 
Hindustanis can only attain to civilisation, it will probably, owing to its 
many excelleiit natural powers, become, if not superior, at least the equal 
of England^ 

We should have liked to tell the story of how Syed Ahmed Khan 
founded the Anglo-Oriental College at Aliygurh, where his countrymen 
receive a Western education in their own language, works on science, arts 
and industry having been translated from English into Urd»u under his 
direction for that purpose, but space forbids. His however, in which 
bis opinion is conveyed as to the relative i^ositions of England and Egypt 
at the present time, must be quoted. 

OurposUion in Egypt reminds me of the man who lived by picking 
up flotsam and jetsam on the Indus. One Jay he was sitting with some of 
bis friends, when he saw something floating down the river which looked 
like a black blanket. Ho swam seized it, but found to his horror 

that it was a black bear, which at once hugged him. The man struggled 
bard, but co«»ld not escape* and was going down, when his friends saw his 
,, aggies, and thinking that the bfanket was too heavy for him, called 
cat to him it go. All very well,*' cried the despairing man, but 
the blanket won't let me go 1" England, said Syed Ahmed, is the mao, 
and Egypt the beiur. 

Enough has been said to show that this is a book which should be read 
by all Englishmen who desire to know how the depths are being stirred in 
what Matthew Arnold once called tbw brooding East." And it should 
especially be read by all Englishmen, official or otherwise, whose lot may 
be cast in India, because "they will learn from it the beauty and benefits of 
courteous conduct to tbeir dusky feiiow-iubjecta of the Queen-EmpreM* 
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WiiAtliet the riting geoAraiion reade asd htoefits ai much as it ri^ght 
do bf the biographies prepared in endless abundanee of late is a doobtfei 
question. For the guidanoe of the erratic genius of native Indian yontbi 
the stor/ of a few instructive and commendable lives might well be service* 
able. This has been the object with which Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. I. 
Graham has prepared a “ Life and Works of Syed Ahmed Khan» C* S. I 
(Blackwood). Such records as this must be useful to the ever-ioorea^ing 
array of young educated natives, if they will only use them ; and by bring* 
ing prominently under their notice men of light and leading, of their own 
complexion and kindred, they will recognise how much may be done by 
private individuals towards promoting the culture as well as well-being of 
the magnificent Empire in which they live. They will see, too, the advr- 
sability of lending an enlightened support to the dominant Government in 
its efforts towards improvement, in preference to vituperating it through a 
trivial and hysterical native press. Since the death of Sir Salar Jung there 
have been few Mohammedans in India of more ability or learning than Syed 
Ahined. Born at Delhi in October, 1817, he entered the British service 
in 1837, soon evincing a cultivated mind in the researches he made, and 
the volumes published on ** The Archaeological History of Delhi." His 
letters from England with many other writings on matters of the first 
importance to the MoW^ixunedaus of India, of whom he has always been 
the eloquent champioa and connsellor, are well-known and have justly 
spread his reputation at home and aDi'sjxd, in 1869, when on a visit to 
this country, he received the honour of a Compauionsbip of the 
Star of India. Lord Lawrence remarked at the time that it was well 
deserved. His great work of combating the prejudices of his country 
men against ^i\xQ acquisition of modern science and art is still unfi- 
nished. \^He saw the weakness that had cre^t over Mohammedans throngh 
their estrangement from the thoughts and aspiranons of tho timteenth cen- 
tury, and he attempted to change, not their dogmas, hut their polic;, 
that independence of mind should no longer necessarily be counted as a sign 
of heterodoxy.^ The best parts Of hli career, with the principles wMeb 
hate governed it, may well serve as a guide to young India. 






